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~ herence of the whole series. 


(ti) to provide further encouragement, guidance and 

_ training to interested persons and groups. We hope that our 
_ booklets will enable us to enter into deeper contact and 
‘ _ collaborate with each other. 


E (iii) to help people rethink and reorientate their action 
to bring about social justice and true democratic socialism 
; in India. We shall take clear and firm stands on these issues 
_ whenever contemporary research makes it possible. We are 
~ also convinced—and we are sure our readers will share this 
e 
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view!—that mere words achieve very little. Our whole ana- 
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lysis is, therefore, action-oriented. Booklets nine to fifteen 
study possibilities of meaningful and realistic fields of involve- 
ment for social change in health care, law, development work, 
education, conscientization, mass organizations and politics. 

These publications are not for experts or for people who 
are highly politicised. They provide non-technical, yet rather 
comprehensive, introductions for educated people who are 
still searching to deepen their reflection and action. Though 
sometimes dealing with relevant religious questions, these 
booklets ate addressed to all, irrespective of creed and re- 
ligion. Briefly, we want to help the general public to focus 
their attention on the main issues to be able to take a stand. 


With the titles of our booklets on the back cover page, 
it is easy to grasp the plan of our study. In our series on 
“India’s Search for Development and Social Justice”, the 
first eight booklets analyse Indian’ society. Such a study may 
appear somewhat theoretical and superfluous to some of 
our readers. We are, however, convinced that efficient action, 
even at the micro level, requires a scientific understanding 
of the society we live in. This 1s why we felt the need of 
insisting on this long-neglected topic. After describing the 
different development theories and the Indian situation in 
our two introductory booklets, we present our method 
of analysis in our third booklet. The following five booklets 
respectively deal with the recent historical background of 
India—the British Rule and the Independence Movement— 
and the basic assumptions, policies and structural organisation 
of our country in the economic, social, political, and culturo- 
religious fields. The second part, entitled “Towards a New 
India”, begins with a description of the society we want to 
build and some general reflections on problems of strategies 
and tactics. It further provides guidelines for action for peo- 
ple involved in various fields. 

So far only four books are foreseen in the second series. 
We are sure that it will be necessary to extend this list in 
the near future. Our intention is to reflect on various subjects 
which are relevant to the issues of development and social 
justice. We have selected four such topics guided by the 
needs they fulfil for our readers. : 


Ms 
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METHODS OF SOCIETAL 
ANALYSIS 


Introduction 


In the two previous booklets of this series on ‘India’s 
Search for Development and Social Justice”,! we first of all 
sutveyed various modern development theories that compete 
for our support. We then described, with the help of recent 
studies, the extreme poverty of the majority of our people 
and the glaring inequalities in consumption, income and 
wealth, that prevail in today’s India. This frightening and 
revolting situation still persists after thirty years of Inde- 
pendence and twenty-five years of planning. 


Throughout these studies, we often emphasized the 
necessity of finding out the root-causes of poverty and injustice 
and questioned the very basis on which certain development 
policies and approaches are built. We also occasionally hinted 
at the need for a structural analysis of society. In fact, ‘“The 
Indian Situation” fittingly introduced the study that we are 
just beginning: ““What are the various forces at work in soci- 
ety? How does society function? (How does it evolve?) What 
are the various types of society thgt (existed and) can be 
envisioned? How does social change really occur? These are 
some of the issues we will systematically consider in the third 
booklet on ‘“Methods of Societal Analysis.” This theoretical 
study will help us to understand in greater depth the mecha 
nisms operating in Indian society and in the world at large.’ 


“Methods of Societal Analysis’ comprises five brief 
chapters. The first, entitled ‘““The Historico-Structural Ap- 
proach”, introduces the method of analysis adopted in this 
booklet. The second, “‘The Functioning of Society”, explores 
how the various structures and systems of society dynami- 


1. John Desrochers, ‘““The Development Debate’’, and Duarte Barreto, 
‘The Indian Situation’’, CSA Publications, Bangalore. 


2. pp.» 45-46. 
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cally relate to each other. “Types of Society” then deals with 
history and studies the major characteristics of various 
societies and the laws of their development. The last two 
chapters, ‘Economic, Political and Social Systems” and 
“Religion, Culture and Ideology”, explain how to analyse 
each of the major systems of society. Throughout this book, 
we Systematically explain the two major approaches to social 
reality, namely the functionalist and the marxist. Whether 
the readers agree or not with our stand, they will come to 
know these approaches better. This rather comprehensive 
sutvey will thus provide the readers with the indispensable 
tools for a proper understanding of society. 


Since this booklet is addressed to the general public, 
we have as a rule avoided technical expressions and explana- 
tions. A few of them, which are of greater importance and 
interest, have however been given in the footnotes; may they 
serve as an incentive for further studies! In writing “Methods 
of Societal Analysis”, we also kept in mind that most of our 
readers are action-oriented. In order to enable them to ana- 
lyse society at the international, national, and local levels, and 
to reorientate their action, we have included certain question- 
naires in chapters III, IV, and V. In fact, we can even say 
that our whole study aims at providing these practical tools 
of analysis. The questionnaire at the end of the study will, 
on the other hand, help various groups to reflect on the 
content of this booklet. 


Before proceeding any further, it might be good to 
clarify the ideological orientation of this booklet. Our views 
are well expressed by F. Houtart: “We have to ask whether 
a neuttal analysis (of society) is possible. Obviously, to the 
extent that they are scientific, the techniques used are a 
guarantee of objectivity. It is a different matter where choice 
of topic and manner of approach are concerned. These are 
obviously influenced by ideology. If I am interested in a 
problem from some aspects rather than others, this results, 
whether or not I am conscious of it, from a prior basic option. 
If, in studying South Africa, I try to discover which mecha- 
nisms assure white supremacy over the black population, 
this is because I have made a basic option to side with the 
oppressed group. This does not impair the objectivity of my 
research, but is what enables me to make a number of dis- 
coveries. For this reason, it is important for one to declare 
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one’s ideology from the very beginning....(Our) ideological 
framework...will consist in the adoption as an ideal of a 
society that gives equal opportunities to all. Such a view, 
revealing inequalities in economic, social, political and even 
religious power..., issues in a normative operation: that of 
removing the social obstacles to equality among men. It is 
through analysis that the obstacles are discovered... Socio- 
political analysis, then, is more than an intellectual exercise. 
It is a tool for action.’ 

In this booklet, we therefore take a clear stand against 
all forms of exploitation in society. “Methods of Societal 
Analysis” will give the necessary tools to uncover the vari- 
ous structures of domination and exploitation hidden in 
society. We will thus be enabled to contribute to the build- 
ing up of a society where love, truth, freedom, justice and 
equality play a much greater part than in today’s world. 


} 


3- In “‘Introduction to a Socio-Political Analysis for Christian Involve- 
ment in Education for Justice’’, Office of the CE-UISG Rome, 1973, 
pp. 27-8. 


I. The Historico-Structural Approach 


We shall begin our reflection on the root-causes of 
poverty and injustice by pointing out the insufficiency of 
certain approaches to development and of their underlying 
understanding of society. We shall then successively show 
the capital importance of structures and the need of a his- 
torical perspective for a proper analysis of society. This chapter 
will thus introduce the historico-structural approach adopted 
in this booklet. 


Insufficient Understanding of Society! 


The recent developmental experiences of the world and 
of India in particular reveal that certain factors cannot any 
more be given as the exclusive or even the main causes of 
poverty and inequality. Poverty cannot be simply attributed 
to natural factors such as bad weather, floods, droughts, un- 
productive soil, etc. Men cannot childishly blame “the will 
of God” or “fate’”’.for their misery and suffering. For they 
possess the science and technology that enable them, to a great 
extent, to overcome poverty. In the modern world, poverty 
has become a moral problem and challenges mankind to 
meaningful action. 

The population explosion cannot adequately explain 
a low rate of growth and still less an unequal distribution of 
wealth. And how is it that, on a world-scale, today’s 250 
million Americans consume as much as 4 or 5 billion Indians 
would do, according to their present standard of living?? The 
problems of development cannot therefore be reduced to, or 
focussed on, the population explosion! General statements on 
the backwardness of a country are also highly unsatisfactory. 
India is, for example, rich in natural resources and her possi- 
bilities for industrialization and balanced growth were as 
good as those of any other nation before the artival of the 


1. For more details on this subject, see ‘“The Development Debate’. 
2. On ‘‘Population and Ecology’’, see Rajni Kothari, ‘‘Footsteps into 
the Future’, The Free Press, New York,’1974, pp. 86-8. 
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British, What has therefore happened to her economy? 
Other factors than “backwardness” are obviously at work! 


We ate quite sure that several of out readers see a 
certain relationship between the low standard of living of 
the majority of our people and the disparities existing in 
our country. Is it more exact, then, to formulate the problem 
of development in terms of social justice? How much does 
this approach go to the very heart of the matter? To answer, 
it should be observed that the expressions “justice” and 
“social justice” possess several shades of meaning. If we 
confuse “justice” with “honesty” and reflect on poverty and 
development with this limited concept, we think of corrup- 
tion, tax evasion black money, bribery and other malpractices, 
and we point an accusing finger to businessmen, administra- 
tors, politicians and government officials... We exclaim: “Tf 
only we had honest and service-minded officials!” There is 
no doubt that more “honesty” would bring about many 
changes for the better..., but is corruption really the main 
issue? Instead of being satisfied with this superficial under- 
standing of reality, we should uncover the causes of wide- 
spread corruption... 

Sometimes we go a little further and understand “justice” 
as “the satisfaction of minimum needs.’ We for example 
call “just” the wages that enable the workers to meet their 
personal and family needs—with perhaps a little to spare. But 
why should justice be limited to the satisfaction of minimum 
needs? Why not speak, as some wage-earners, do, in terms 
of sharing and distribution of the total income of the work? 
Why should some people, like owners and managers of a 
factoty, receive a greater percentage of the profit? What is 
ultimately “fair”? and “just?” 


The previous questions somewhat bring up the ideas 
of “human rights”, “distributive justice”, and even of “equal- 
ity”. It associates our understanding of justice with these im- 
portant concepts. One should however observe that “human 
rights” vary according to places and periods of history. 
Contrary to several others, India’s Constitution, for example, 
“has not considered right to work, right to employment, 


g. “The Indian Situation’, pp. 44-5. 
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right to education, as fundamental rights, while the right to 
property in means of production is a fundamental one.’4 
India is moreover “the only democratic country in the world 
whose fundamental law sanctions detention without trial in 
time of peace and in a situation which is not in the nature 
of .an emergency.”5 Mankind also historically progresses in 
its understanding of “human rights”. Who would have in- 
cluded, two hundred years ago, information and education 
among fundamental human rights? Which modern Consti- 
tutions already speak of the right for basic health facilities 
or for an unpolluted environment? It is but natural for 
societies to juridically crystallize their new aspirations as 
fundamental rights. When we think of development in terms 
of “human rights”, we should therefore always remember 
these spatial and historical dimensions. 


The emphasis on “distributive justice’ leads develop- 
ment experts to recommend a more equitable distribution of 
income and wealth between various nations, regions, and 
sections of society. This approach possesses the advantage 
of being often linked with some structural reforms, such 
as those of the trade and monetary systems. It however 
leaves several important questions unanswered: what is our 
understanding of “equitable distribution?” How much of 
equality do we ultimately judge possible and desirable? How 
are various structural reforms related to one another? And 
how are they related to the dynamism of history? In other 
words, what global system are we aiming at? 


Our critical remarks on “honesty” and “the satisfaction 
of minimum needs”, but especially on “human tights” and 
“distributive justice”, do not mean that we should remain 
indifferent to these questions and issues. On the contrary! 
Let us dream the impossible (?) dream, namely that the 
thousands of people who ate today involved in relief 
and developmental projects in slums and villages pay more 
attention to, and work more for, human tights and social 


4. Desai, ‘‘State...’’, p. 104. 

5. AL ludia Civil Liberties Council, quoted by Desai, p. 9). 

6. For more details on ‘‘The Institutional and Social Justice Approaches’’, 
see “The Development Debate’’, pp. 34-41. 
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justice... Would it not be a tremendous progress? If this 
happens, wouldn’t things change more radically? Wouldn’t 
people become more respected and involved and gain in dig- 
nity? Wouldn’t even the standard of living of many improve? 
Let us therefore take up these issues of distributive justice 
and human tights, but without reducing the problems of 
development to this dimension. : 


The Importance of Structures 


From the previous pages, it has become clear that the 
problem of poverty has to be seen in a historico-structural 
perspective. The matter is so important that we must investi- 
gate it further. 


The reflections of Julius K. Nyerere, the President of 
Tanzania, can help us to grasp the significance of structures. 
He begins with this statement: “Poverty is not the real pro- 
blem of the modern world... The real problem—the thing 
which creates misery, war and hatred among men—is the divi- 
sion of mankind into rich and poor.”7 After showing how 
this division operates at the international and national levels 
in the fields of economic and political life, Nyerere con- 
cludes: “‘The reality and depth of the problem arises because 
the man who is rich has power over the lives of those who ate 
poor, and the rich nation has power over the policies of those 
which are not rich.’’8 


The author then calls our attention to the root-causes 
of this division: “Our social and economic system, nation- 
ally and internationally supports these divisions and con- 
stantly increases them, so that the rich get ever richer and 
more powerful while the poor get relatively ever poorer and 
less able to control their own future... Sometimes this hap- 
pens through the deliberate decisions of the rich, who use 
their wealth and their power to that end. But often—per- 
haps more often—it happens “naturally” as a result of the 


— 


7. “So That Man May Be Liberated’’, p. 1. Extracts of this paper can 
be found in ‘‘The Indian Situation’’, appendix 4, Pp. 50-2. 
Sp. 2. 
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normal working of the social and economic systems men have 
constructed for themselves.’’9 


In this passage, Nyerete speaks of division between the 
rich and the poor, of economic and political power and domi-- 
nation as well as of a system at work in the world. These 
ate indeed some of the key words to understand the reality 
of underdevelopment and development. Here the problem 
of development is not any more restricted to the question 
of human rights and distributive justice. It rather refers to 
the concentration of economic and political power and to the 
very organization of society. Development thus becomes “‘the 
creation of conditions, both material and spiritual, which en- 
able man the individual, and man the species, to become his 
best.”10 It implies an organization of society in which ‘‘the 
people control their own economic activity.” ‘The whole 
structure of national societies and of international society 
is therefore relevant to the development of peoples. And 
there are few societies which can now be said to serve this 
putpose; for there are few—if any—which both accept and 
ate organized to serve social justice.’’!1 In this context, the 
expression ‘‘social justice” takes a radically different meaning. 


To grasp still better the significance of structures and 
systems, let us add two examples. Take the case of a land- 
lord and of his tenants or coolies. Even if as an individual, 
the landlord is the most generous, just and considerate per- 
son one can find, who will be richer, at the end of the year, 
the landlord or his tenants and coolies? The landlord un- 
doubtedly! The society is so organized that this result will 
come about... Take now the case of a factory-owner—or even 
of a factory-manager—and of his workers. Who will be richer 
at the end of the year? Once again, the answer is evident! 
Irrespective of the qualities of the persons concerned, the 
gap between the rich and the poor will widen... This law is 
indeed inscribed in the structures and dynamism of capitalist 
society. Such examples illustrate that the moral transforma- 


g. ibid. The italics are ours. 
10, ibid. p. 3. 
11. p. 6. The italics are ours, : 
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tion of individuals does not suffice to profoundly alter the 
conditions of life of our people. Structures and systems must 
also be radically changed. 


ero 
is 
m“ 


os 


ay ~- 


JHE CAUSES OF POVERTY 


On account of our upbringing, we however tend to 
minimize the impact of society and of its structures on our 
lives. We spontaneously conceive society as an addition of 
individuals. For us, individuals form families, families form 
neighbourhoods, and neighbourhoods make nations. In this 
perspective, which bypasses the existence of structures in so- 
ciety, we imagine that the training of competent, generous and 
dedicated individuals will necessarily result in the improve- 
ment of our country. We too easily assume that our concern 
for individuals will suffice to build up a prosperous and ega- 
litarian society. 


In the same vein, we take for granted that human beings 
are “free”. We tend to forget how much we are moulded and 
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shaped by our environment. And also that the very orga- 
nization of society presents each one of us with only a limited 
list of options and choices. Do the tens of millions of un- 
employed and underemployed in our country have an 
opportunity of getting a job? How much can the poor really 
choose their type of work and bargain for their wages and 
conditions of work? How many of them can teally make a 
budget or educate their children? More basically still, how 
many underfed people would not have taken theit three meals 
a day if they were given the Opportunity? People are not 
equally free. In certain fields, the poor ate much less free 
_than the rich; and members of primitive societies and of 

underdeveloped countries are less free than those of advanced 
industrial countries. The scope of our freedom grows with 
history and with our participation in the wealth of our nation. 
Hence, we should speak less of freedom as something ab- 
stract and given once for all, and more of liberation as a 
historical process. To a great extent, the degree of our libe- 
ration depends on the organization of our society. 


This brief study has therefore shown the importance and 
even the necessity of a structural approach to society. A 
proper historical perspective, which we shall now empha- 
size, is as important. 


The Historical Perspective 


Most often, we wrongly look at society and its organi- 
zation in a very static way. We commonly perceive capitalist 
society as the normal and unavoidable society. Though we 
intellectually know that this type of society was born a few 
centuries ago, we consider it the natural and inevitable out- 
come of a technological and industrial civilization. We see no 
concrete alternative and live in this society as if we were 
moving in an eternal world. Our minds remain immersed in 
their natural and social environment. They are therefore pa- 
talysed and cannot act on society. Our understanding of reality 
has not yet become truly historical. 


“History begins when men begin to think of the pas- 
sage of time in terms not of natural processes—the cycle of 
the seasons, the human life-span—but of a series of specific 
events in which men ate consciously involved and which 
they can consciously influence. Flistory, says Burckhardt, is 
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‘the break with nature caused by the awakening of conscious- 
ness.. History is the long struggle of man, by the exer- 
cise of his reason, to understand his environment and to act 
upon it. But the modern period has broadened the struggle 
in a revolutionary way. Man now seeks to understand, and to 
act on, not only his environment but himself; and this has 
added, so to speak, a new dimension to reason, and a new 
dimension to history. The present age is the most historically- 
minded of all ages. Modern man is to an unprecedented 
degree self-conscious and therefore conscious of history.’!2 
Modern man does not any more see himself as the passive 
victim of blind historical forces. He has now become the 
builder of society and the maker of history. 


It should be emphasized that this understanding of 
history differs from a popular and uncritical vision. The his- 
torically conscious person does not simply look at history as 
a chronology of past events and a biography of “great men”. 
Such a concept does not suffice to uncover the dynamic laws 
of history; it does not see what makes history to move. This 
concept moreover excludes the masses from history. It also 
practically bypasses the role of economic factors and descri- 
bes history from an almost idealistic standpoint in which 
ideas, principles, intentions, values and visions, rule the world 
and explain its evolution; nowadays however it is widely 
recognized that history and economics should be closely re- 
lated.13 The historically conscious person, on the other hand, 
understands how societies develop and gives due importance 
to the masses and to various factors such as economics, po- 
litics and ideology... 


From a marxist viewpoint, E.J. Hobsbawm also describes 
the importance of a historical approach. According to him, 
marxism ‘“‘explains—unlike other structural-functional models 


LL 


12. E.H. Carr, ‘‘What Is History?’’, Penguin Books, 1975 (reprinted), p. 
134. The last chapter (pp. 133-56) is especially worth reading. 

13. Summing up the views of Arnaldo Momigliano, E.J. Hobsbawm 
writes: “‘(It is) no longer usual, or indeed easy, to use ‘ideas’ as an 
explanation of history. Political and religious history (have) declined 
sharply, while ‘national histories look old-fashioned’. In return there 
(is) a remarkable turn towards social-economic history, ?’ (GOL Black- 
burn, ‘‘Ideology...”’, p. 267). COMMUNITY HE oi 

326, V Main, | Bloc 


Koramongala 
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of society—why and how societies change and transform them- 
selves; in other words, the facts of social evolution. The 
immense strength of Marx has always lain in his insistence 
on both the existence of social structure and its historicity, 
or in other words its internal dynamic of change. Today, 
when the existence of social systems is generally accepted, - 
but at the cost of their a-historical, if not anti-historical 
analysis, Marx’s emphasis on history as a necessary dimen- 
sion is perhaps more essential than ever.’14 


In short, we need certain tools to understand 
the organization of society, the mechanisms of its functioning 
and the laws of its historical development. This is why we 
speak of a “historico-structural approach’.15 The third 
chapter will deal with the historical dimension, while the 
others will analyse the societal structures and systems. 


ne 


14. ibid., p. 274. 

15. In the field of societal analysis, we must reject the widespread assump- 
tion that social phenomena can be studied in isolation, for they have 
several rather independent and equally important causes. The theory 
of “multiple causality’, along with the ‘‘democratic theory of know- 
ledge’, was diffused by American sociologists, For its refutation, see 
C. Wright Mills, ‘“The Sociological Imagination’, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. On the contrary, we must explore the relationship between 
various causes, uncover secondary and principal causes, and ultima- 
tely come to a historico-structural understanding of society. Socio-poli- 


tical analysis therefore goes far beyond a mere description of social phe. 
nomena and a study of their causes. 


15 
Il. The Functioning of Society 


With a view to exposing the structural forms of explot- 
tation hidden in society, this second chapter sums up some 
relevant general information on the functioning of society; 
it thus provides the background of the more detailed analy- 
sis of chapters IV and V. Though the process may be 
somewhat tedious, it is good first of all to define the concepts 
of social structures, systems and society, and to classify the 
various societal systems. In the second part of the chapter, 
we then explain how these systems relate to one another. 


Structures, Systems and Society 


The word “structure” spontaneously evokes the image 
of various parts, components or elements, organised into a 
unity. We for example speak of the structure of a house.... 
The arrangement or organization of the elements of a $truc- 
ture makes the whole a new reality, deeply different from 
the various components taken individually or from the simple 
addition of all the components. In fact, the different elements 
of a structure can be understood only in and through their 
relationships with one another and the totality.1 There is a 
functional relation between them.2 This statement can be 
illustrated by the example of the diverse organs of the human 
body which are parts of a whole and, as such, draw their 
meaning from their relationship with one another and with 


the whole body... 


We can apply this general concept of structure to the 
field of human activity. Here also, we indeed observe various 
structures. A family, an army, an institution, for instance has 
a certain structure or set-up. In it, each person possesses his 
position and status as well as his own role and function. 
Each person carries on his task in relation to othets and to 
society. There is obviously a whole network of complemen- 


f 
ae aad 


1. André Zalaude, ‘‘Vocahulaire Techniqué et Critique de la Philosophie”’ 
Paris, 1960, pp. 1031-2. 


> 


2. “Dictionary of Social Sciences’, New York, 1964, p. 64). 
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tary interactions, which express a diversified and more or 
less hierarchical distribution of positions, roles and functions. 
These are defined by society. In this sense, we can say that 
individuals represent groups and that their relationships are 
group-relationships... Only the study of these inter-related, 
interdependent, and complementary positions and roles, reve- 
als the structure of a family or an army. Each function and 
role has to be understood in this set-up of relations. 


Social structure can therefore be spoken of as a rather 
permanent and stable arrangement of social positions, social 
roles, and social functions. Social position can be defined as 
the particular point occupied by a person or group in a 
social structure.3 This concept is commonly identified with 
social status and includes the set of attributes or privileges 
usually given to a person occupying a certain position in 
society.4 It is also intimately connected with the concept of 
social role and the distribution of power. Social positions and 
roles thus express certain accepted or imposed ways of be- 
_longing to a structure and of participating into its life. In 
technical terms, this participation is called social function, a 
term which suggests that each person or group, with its 
specific social position and role, makes a certain contribution 
to the organization and life of the group. Since, in a social 
structure, the interactions between persons and groups are 
regulated by various values, norms, controls and sanctions 
in other words, there are established patterns of behaviour 
and standardized procedures—, we can say that the interac- 


tions ate institutionally defined and controlled ; they are 
institutionalized. 


It should also be emphasized that structural analysis 
is mainly concerned with the relations that exist be- 
tween more or less articulate groups of people having the 
same social positions, roles and functions. "To analyse an 
economic structure would therefore mean to identify the 
gtoups operating in it and the interplay of their relations. 
The groups existing in the social structure are differently 
classified and named. The rathet vague, but very widespread 


3. Mitchell, ‘A Dictionary...’’, p. 175. 
4. Jean Maisonneuve, ‘Introduction a la Psychosociologie’’ 


, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, Paris, 1973, p. 8g. 
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term “group” or “social group’’ comprises any number of 
people having certain features in common; according to this 
definition, there are several types of groups. The expression 
“social categories” designates people who share certain atti- 
tudes and mentalities. The term “classes”, on the other 
hand, classifies groups according to income and other criteria 
which we shall consider later, and introduces the idea of 
conflict in the social structure. The relationships between 
these various social ‘‘classes”, with their specific positions, 
roles and functions, are then conceived as being dialectical. 


Let us now summarize our findings. A social structure 
is a Set of stable and articulated—i.e. institutionally defined 
and controlled—relations between individuals and especially 
groups, possessing the same social positions, playing the same 
social roles and performing the same social functions.5 These 
social groups, categories and classes are disposed and arrang- 
ed in such a way that they form a totality or an overall 
social structure, which differs from its components. These 
components or groups, in turn, cannot be studied in isola- 
tion; they can be understood only im and through their tela- 
tions to each other and to the whole. Far from being studied 
in a static manner, social structures.should moreover be 
placed in the overall historical context in which they evolve. 


Now that we have explained the concept of social 
structures, it will be much easier to do the same with those 
of systems and society. Though structures and systems are 
often used as synonyms in everyday language, it is good to 
distinguish them. In our opinion, a social system should be 
defined as a coherent complex of structures and behaviour, 
arranged according to time and space.6 A system is a broad 


5. For more details, see for example Mitchell, ‘“‘A Dictionary...”, pp: 
186-9; Russell Keat & John Urry, “Social Theory as Science’’, Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, London & Boston, 1975, pp. 119-140; and David 
Goddard, “‘Anthropology: the Limits of Functionalism’’, in Blackburn, 
pp- 61-75. Goddard gives the definitions of Radcliffe-Brown, 
Pritchard, Firth, and Nadel (Pp. 64-5 & 72-3), 

6. On this, see André Nicolai, ‘Comportement Economique et Structures 
Sociales’, Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1960, pp. 25 & 45-49, 
and M. Bouvier-Ajam (ed.), ‘‘Dictionnaire Economique et Social’, Edi 
tions Sociales, Paris, 1975, pp. 60-1, 


Evans- 
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unit comprising several structures,’ which interact as different 
components do in a structure. The structures of a system are 
not indeed simply juxtaposed; together they constitute an 
organic combination and a. coherent complex. The structures 
of production, distribution, exchange and consumption, for 
example interact with one another and form a single econo- 
mic system. The various social systems similarly interact with 
one another and make a “global system” or society.8 With 
Claude Levi-Strauss, we would therefore define society as a 
set of inter-locking systems, expressing one another? In this 
way, we emphasize the depth of the interaction between the 
systems which together form a unique society.10 To sum up, 
we can say that various social structures form a Social system; 
the social systems, in turn, make a society. 


All these interactions between components, structures 
and systems, follow certain laws. This is why Maurice Gode- 
lier says that a system is ‘‘a group of structures interlinked 
by certain rules (laws).”!1 Henri Lefebvre similarly speaks 
of a system as “‘the coherence, the internal logic, the whole 
in which the elements are distributed and maintain them- 
selves according to an immanent law.’’!2 As the concepts of 
structures and systems, the social sciences’ idea of law is 
derived from the natural sciences where this concept reflects 
the, objective processes that take place in the reality inde- 
pendently from human will and knowledge.!3 Though con- 


7. Smelser, p. 37. 

8. Some authors, for example Houtart, use the term ‘‘social ensemble’’ 
(“‘Religion..."’, p. 85 note 20). These concepts of systems and society 
explain why we speak of an economic or political system, but not 
of an economic or political society. (J.P. Cot & J.P. Mounier, 
‘Pour une Sociologie Politique’’, Seuil, Paris, 1974, p.72. 

g. On this, see Houtart, ‘‘Religion...’’, p. 12. In socio-political analysis, 
the term ‘‘society’’ does not indeed designate a voluntary association 
of people who organize themselves to pursue certain limited goals (on 
this, dee Mitchell, ‘‘A Dictionary...’’, p. 194). 

10. Cot & Mounier, op. cit., p. 72. 

11, “‘Rationality and Irrationality in Economics’’, Monthly Review Press, 
New York & London, 1972, p. 258. 

12. Quoted by Houtart, ‘‘Religion...’’, p. 85 note go. 

13. “‘Loi’’, in “Dictionnaire Economique et Social’’, op. cit., pp. 389-91. 
On the modern concept of law, see Carr, op. cit., pp. 58-60. 
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scious, free, and active agents shape the social reality,14 hu- 
man societies are indeed built around and evolve according 
to certain laws or objective processes which possess a dyna- 
mism of their own.15 It is in this sense that we can speak 
of the laws of the market and of those of capitalist or social- 
ist societies. Structural analysis consequently investigates the 
laws which govern the interactions between different com- 
ponents, structures and systems, and which shape them into 
a coherent whole or society. 

In spite of a certain variety in the classification of the 
main social systems, it is usually held that a society com- 
prises the economic, political, social, religious, cultural and 
ideological systems. The first three systems concern the orga- 
nization of society, while the last three deal with the mean- 
ing that men give to their individual and collective life. 
These systems cover the essential aspects of life in society 
-and their understanding suffices to enlighten us on the societal 
mechanisms that shape our lives. The following table can help 
us to sum up and visualize the findings of the first part of 
this chapter. 


TABLE I 
Society or Global System 


| 


ORGANIZATIONAL SYSTEMS MEANING SYSTEMS 
| | 


- | Sod 


Economic Political Social Religion Culture Ideology 


eee 

14. On this, see André Nicolai, op. cit., p. 28, and “Dictionnaire Econo- 
mique...’’, Op. cit., pp. 389-go. 

15. To a certain extent at least, these objective laws Operate indepen- 
dently from the human will. They are unintentional. In this sense, 
social reality is ‘‘both willed and non-willed, performed and suffered’’ 
(Maurice Godelier, op. cit., p. 260.) These laws are evidently distinct 
from the rules promulgated by public authorities (ibid.). 
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Further details on each system and on their sub-systems and - 


structures will be given in chapters IV & V. Let us now 
see how these various systems relate to one another. 


Relationships Between Societal Systems 


' Though it is legitimate and even necessary to analyse 
various structures and systems one by one and to represent 
them side by side as we did, it should never be forgotten 
that society is one and that its systems are inter-related and 
interlocked. Even the minute study of each structure and 
system taken in isolation, miserably fails to provide a pro- 
per understanding of society. Sufficient insistence has to be 
laid, in our analysis, on the relations between the societal 
systems which interact, as we have seen, according to certain 
laws. : 

These relations can be spoken of in terms of corres- 
pondence and stress.\6 ‘No social system wanders about 
alone like a satellite or a meteor in social space! But, what 
is more, the systems have such a close relationship among 
themselves that they express each other; in other words, in 
a given social ensemble there is a correspondence between 
systems.”!7 The idea of correspondence implies that systems 
influence one another. This fact does not however exclude 
stress or tension between the different systems of a society. 
It is indeed our historical experience that the religious, cul- 
tural and ideological systems of a society either promote or 
resist changes in the economic and political systems which, in 
turn, challenge them. While, on a long-run, systems tend to 
reduce and even remove these tensions, the stress between 
them can be rather acute during certain periods of history. 


The phenomenon of correspondence and stress between. 
the social systems enables us to understand better the social 
reality. While profoundly interrelated and interdependent 
and forming a coherent and specific complex called society, 
the various systems are not fused into one another. They 
have their own identity and remain relatively independent. 
In other words, they enjoy a certain measure of autonomy. 
While being open to and influencing each other, the societal 


— 


16. On this, see Houtart, ‘‘Religion...’’, pp. 13-5, and ‘‘Religion and 


Ideology...’’, pp. 14:17 & 459:69. Instead of ‘“‘stress’’, marxists use 
the word ‘‘contradiction’’. . 


, 


17. Houtart, ‘‘Religion...’’, “_pp. 12-13. 
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systems therefore possess their own logic and dynamism 
which distinguish them from one another.!8 The same could 
also be said of structures within the system. 


While most social scientists would agree with what we 
have said so far, there are two main schools of thought on 
the relationships between the various societal systems. 


After defining the concepts of class, power and status 
—which broadly correspond to the economic, political and 
social systems—André Béteille affirms: ‘‘The relations among 
the different aspects of stratification are complex and _ socio- 
logists differ in the ways in which they view these relations. 
The principal difference is between the Marxists who tend, 
in effect, to be reductionists and those like Weber whom 
I would describe as pluralists. The Marxists would not deny 
that gradations of power and status exist in every society. 
Only, they see these as being derived from or dependent 
upon class distinctions which they consider to be the most 
fundamental of all social distinctions. The pluralists adopt 
a different position. They would not deny the importance 
of economic distinctions. In fact Weber... assigned a cen- 
tral place to class in sociological analysis. But he argued 
that status and power were also important and not wholly 
determined by economic factors... He did not believe that 
status and power could be understood in isolation from 
economic factors. He believed that class, status and power 
were closely interdependent although none of them could 
be fully explained by the others.’’!9 


In a rather similar vein, A.R. Desai distinguishes be- 
tween the marxist approach to society and the historical 
approach of radical social scientists. As the former, the latter 
emphasize the historical dimension, social change, and the 
creative tole of conflicts in society. They do not however 
“recognize that production relation is the axis round which 
society is woven. While recognizing the significant role of 
conflict, they do not consider class conflict as the centfal and 


18. On this, see Houtart, ‘‘Religion.. sod p. 14. and Guy Rocher, “‘Intro- 
duction 4 la sociologie générale’, vol. 11, (‘L’Organisation Sociale’, 


Editions HMH, Paris, 1968, pp. 205-7. 

19. “Inequality and social Change’’, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1975 
(revised edition), pp. 5-6. Since marxists do not neglect power and 
status, we prefer to sonid the term. ‘‘reductionists’’. In this booklet, 
we rather speak of the ‘‘marxists’’ and ‘‘functionalists’’, 
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most focal conflict in society.” They further give more im- 
portance than marxists to the role of the “‘elite’’ in society.20 


With the help of these distinctions, we can sum up 
our findings in the following table. 


TABLE II?! 


Relationships between Societal Systems 


The Functionalist School The Marxist School : 


Political System 


Socio- Ideo- 
Economic logical Socio-Economic System 
System System BASE 


20. ‘‘Essays on Modernization of Underdeveloped Societies’’, Thacker & 
Co Ltd, Bombay, 1971, p. XV; see also the extracts quoted in ap- 
pendices 14 & 15 of ‘“‘The Development Debate’’ (pp. 65-9). 

21. Used in a broad sense, like here, the ideological system includes 
the religious and cultural fields. The political system comprises ‘‘the 
State with its machinery’, namely the military (the army and the 
police), administrative, and judiciary sub-systems, which are so closely 
related to the State. The reasons for combining the economic and 
social systems will become clear in chapter IV. The two figures in- 
dicate that the functionalists are of the opinion that the three systems 
influence one another more of less equally, while the marxists insist on 
the impact of the economic system. Though this scheme is obviously 
a simplification and requires many nuances, it helps us to visualize 
the relationships between the societal systems, 
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Béteille prefers the functionalist—he calls it “‘plura 
list’ —understanding of society: “The pluralist  posi- 
tion is on the whole more flexible. It admits that 
the same factors may be differently combined... 
It might be argued that one or another aspect of in- 
equality is likely to acquire special prominence in a parti- 
cular society at a given phase of its historical development. 
There is little doubt that market forces, the rule of property 
and the division into capitalists and workers were the most 
conspicuous features of West European societies in the second 
half of the last century. It is no accident that Marxian theory, 
which assigned so much significance to the economic factor, - 
was a product of this society. It is also not surprising that 
Marxian theory cannot, without substantial modification, 
explain satisfactorily the many inequalities and contradictions 
which undoubtedly exist in societies of the Soviet type. Per- 
haps an approach which gives a more important place to 
power and authority would be more suitable for analysing 
such societies.’’?? 


_ Since it is often misunderstood, the marxist stand has 
to be explained more at length. The economic interpretation 
of history is excellently expressed by Marx: ‘““The general con- 
clusion at which I arrived and which, once reached, continued 
to serve as the leading thread in my studies, may be briefly 
summed up as follows: In the social production which men 
catry on they enter into definite relations that are indispen- 
sable and independent of their will; these relations of pro- 
duction correspond to a definite stage of development of 
their material powers of production. The sum total of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic structure of 
society—ithe real foundation, on which rise legal and poli- 
tical superstructures and to which correspond definite forms 
of social consciousness.’’23 This view of history does not 


22, Op. cit., p. 6. (The author elaborates _ his views in an interesting 

article on’ “‘Marxism and Modern Sociology’, in ‘‘Six Essays it 

_ Comparative Sociology’, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1974, pp. 

94-110. For him, marxism is a valuable method or approach to the 
study of social reality, but not a dogma (pp. 101 & 103). 

23. Critique of Political Economy’’, preface, quoted by Eaton, p18 Tie 

italics are ours. Before Marx, several historians and economists had 

already insisted on the economic structure of society (T.B. Bottomore 
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mean that economic factors determine everything. As Engels 
wrote to Bloch in 1890, ‘““we make our history ourselves, but, 
in the first place, under very definite assumptions and con- 
ditions. Among these the economic ones are ultimately de- 
cisive. But the political ones, etc., and indeed even the tra- 
ditions which haunt human minds also play a part, although 
not the decisive one.’’24 | 


To eliminate an exclusively economic and determinist 
interpretation of the marxist stand, it is worthwhile to add 
two other quotations. The economic mechanisms, writes 
Blackburn, “require political institutions to defend them and 
ideologies to justify them. Thus Marxism does not deny the 
relative autonomy of the different levels of social practice, 
even though it refuses to study them in isolation from one 
another.”25 According to Bottomore, “Marx did not say that 
all social and cultural changes could be explained by econo- 
mic factors. He sought to establish that the principal types of 
society, primarily within the area of European civilization, 
could be distinguished in terms of their economic systems, 
and that major social changes, from one type of society to 
another, could best be explained by changes in economic acti- 
vity which brought into existence new social groups with 
new interests.”26 


According to Marx, the mode of production plays the 
dominant role in society and ultimately gives its unity to the 
economic system and even to society itself. Taking this key 
concept in its limited sense, Maurice Godelier explains it as 
follows: ““A mode of production is the combination of two 
structures, irreducible to one another: the productive forces 
and the relations of production. The notion of productive 
forces designates the set of factors of production, resources, 
tools, men, characterizing a determined society at a deter- 


and M. Rubel, ‘‘Karl Marx. Selected Writings in Sociology and 
Social Philosophy’’, Penguin Books, 1977 (reprint), p. 39. On account 
of its emphasis on both histery and economics, this approach has. been 
termed ‘historical materialism’’. We must add that Marx’s expla- 
nations of the base are much more elaborate and clear than those of 
the superstructure. : 

24. Quoted by Eaton, p. 19. 

2x. p.12. The italics are ours. 

o6,. -SElites..~, p. 26. 
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mined epoch which must be combined in a specific way to 
produce the material goods necessary to that society. The 
notion of relations of production designates the functions 
fulfilled by individuals and groups in the production process 
and in the control of the factors of production. For example, 
capitalist relations of production of the productive forces 
are relations between a class of individuals who have private 
possession of the productive forces and of capital, and a class 
of individuals without this property who must sell to the 
former the use of their labour power in exchange for a wage. 
Each class complements and presupposes the other.”27 As 
Marx wrote, “the mode of production... determines the 


general character of the social, political and spiritual processes 
of life.”’28 


This economic interpretation of history also explains 
how societies dynamically evolve. To quote Karl Marx again: 
“At a certain stage of their development, the material forces. 
of production in society come in conflict: with the existing 
relations of production... From forms of development of the 
forces of production these relations turn into their fetters. 
Then comes the period of social revolution. With the change 
of the economic foundation the entire immense superstructure 
is more or less rapidly transformed.’’29 The insistence on “a 
hierarchy of social phenomena” and on the existence within 
any society of internal tensions or ‘“‘contradictions” indeed 
characterized Marxism: ‘The hierarchy of levels is necessary 
to explain why history has a direction. It is the growing 
emancipation of man from nature and his growing capacity 
to control it, which makes history as a whole... ‘oriented and 
irreversible’.... Since the process and progress of man’s con- 
trol over nature involves changes not merely in the forces 
of production (e.g. new techniques) but in the social relations 


27. “Structure and Contradiction in Capital’, in Blackburn, p. 335. 
Smelser defines ‘‘the forces of production’’ as “‘the physical and 
technological arrangement of economic activity’; and ‘“‘the social re. 
lations wf production’’ as ‘‘the indispensable human attachment that 
men must form with one another in carrying on this economic \kcti- 
vity’’. (p. 7). 

28. “Critique of Political Economy’’, quoted by Smelser. p. 7. 

29. ‘Critique of Political Economy”’, preface, quoted by Eaton, pp. 18-9. 
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of production, it implies a certain order in the succession of 
socio-economic systems.... It is an essential characteristic 
of Marx’s historical thought that it is neither ‘sociological’ 
nor ‘economic’ but both simultaneously. The social relations 
of production...and the material forces of production, can- 
not be divorced. Given this ‘orientation’ of historical deve- 
lopment, the internal contradictions of socio-economic systems 
provide the mechanism for change which becomes develop- 
ment... (In fact), a structural model envisaging only the 
maintenance of a system is inadequate. It is the simultaneous 
existence of stabilising and disruptive elements which such a 
model must reflect. And it is this which the Marxist model 


—though not the vulgar-Marxist version of it—has been 
based on.,’’30 3 


In conclusion, let us briefly summarize our findings 
on the relationship between the various societal systems. 
Though interrelated and complementary, these systems pos- 
sess a relative autonomy. Their relations should therefore be 
viewed in terms of correspondence and stress or ‘“‘contradic- 
tions.”’ In this sense, we must certainly give a dialectical 
interpretation to history. Most experts further agree to give 
an important role to the economic system, especially in the 
context of advanced societies. Most experts, Marx and his 
correct interpreters included, also reject determinism and 
what we may call a one-way relationship—which would prac- 
tically eliminate the role of consciousness—between the 
societal systems. Once all this is clearly understood, most 
misunderstandings and false polarizations between various 
schools of thought can be avoided: the real differences of 
views between the functionalists and the marxists are not 
to be exaggerated.3! 


® 

30. Hobsbawm, in Blackburn, pp. 273-4, 278-80. The italics are ours. On 
account of its emphasis on conflicts, this approach has been called ‘‘dia- 
lectical materialism’’. ) “1 

31. We cannot pursue this debate further in this short booklet. 
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III. Types of Society 


* 


In the previous pages, we occasionally spoke of the need 
of combining structural and historical or dynamic analyses.! 
We even showed that the internal tensions or “contradictions” 
between the various social structures and systems, to a great 
extent, “provide the mechanism for change”’ in society.2 This 
third chapter explores the historical dimension and elaborates 
certain models or types of society. 


According to Desai, four typologies—or classifications 
of societies into certain basic types—have been particularly 
popular in the last three or four decades: sacred and secular, 
traditional and modern, ascriptive and achieving, capitalist 
and socialist societies 3 In fact, the first three typologies 
mainly deal with the ideological transformation of societies, 
while the fourth focuses on the socio-economic and political 
systems. We have therefore divided this chapter into two 
parts: “Typologies based on Ideologies” and ‘Feudalism, 
Capitalism and Socialism.” We hope that this study will 
enable the readers to clearly identify the characteristics of 
Indian society and its peculiar forms of exploitation. | 


I. Typologies Based on Ideologies 


Among the various typologies that can be classified 
under this heading, two deserve a special attention: harmonic 
and disharmonic, traditional and modern‘ societies. 


Harmonic and Disharmenic Societies 


In a thought-provoking essay, André Béteille wrote: “A 


1.. The time factor is not an ‘“‘external variable’’, but an integral ele- 
ment of reality. Structural and dynamic analyses therefore comple- 
ment each other (M. Godelier, “‘Rationality and Irrationality...’’, op. 
cit., pp. 259-60). 

2. See above pp. 25-60. 

. pp. 40-41. The author also gives several less important classifications. 

4. The first three typologies of Desai can indeed be grouped under this 
heading. 
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distinction should be drawn between what might be called 
harmonic and disharmonic social systems. In this context a 
harmonic social system would be one in which there is con- 
sistency between the existential order and the normative 
order; inequalities not only exist in fact but are also accepted 
as legitimate. A disharmonic system, by contrast, is one in 
which the normative order is inconsistent with the order of 
existence; inequalities exist in fact but are no longer accepted 
as legitimate. 5 


Let us briefly comment on this passage. In certain 
societies, the “normative order”, namely the religious, cul- 
tural and ideological systems, basically legitimizes and sup- 


IS 
TODAY’S 


SOCIETY 
PROMOTING 
SOCIAL 


JUSTICE | 
AND 
EQUALITY? 


ports the ‘“‘existential order’ of the socio-economic and 
political systems. These harmonic societies enjoy a great sta- 
bility. In today’s world, people’s views are increasingly shaped 
by the values of social justice and equality; their vision of 


5. ‘‘Harmonic and Disharmonic Systems’’, in ‘‘Studies in Agrarian 
Social Structure’, ‘Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1974, p. 196, cf. 
PP- 194-200. In consonance with our terminology, we prefer the term 

“‘societies’’ to ‘‘systems’’. 
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the world and ideology are thus progressively transformed. 
The economic, social and political systems, however lag be- 
hind and deeply contradict this new pattern of thinking. 
Modern societies are therefore disharmonic and unstable; 
they will remain prone to revolution as long as their organ- 
izational systems do not correspond to their new meaning 
system.6 Whether people are conscious of it or not, the 
“contradictions” between the organizational and meaning 
systems of modern societies are pointers to a stormy, but 
hopefully more just, future. 


Traditional and Modern Societies 


In an interesting paper, Desai reflects on the ““Moderni- 
zation of Underdeveloped Societies”.7 He thus implicitly 
studies traditional and modern societies. The author first of 
all observes: ‘““The term ‘modernization’ is a comprehensive 
concept aimed at capturing, describing and evaluating the 
profound, qualitative and quantitative changes that have been 
taking place in human society from the sixteenth century 
onwards. These changes have inaugurated...a new epoch in 
the history of mankind.”8 “Describing certain core processes 
of social transformation’, this concept “‘is not restricted to 
one domain of social reality but envelops all the basic as- 
pects of social life.” 


Since the second and third sections of this chapter mainly 
view society from socio-economic and political standpoints, 
it is worth insisting here on the intellectual and cultural 
elements of modernized (and modern) societies. ‘““Moderni- 
zation in the intellectual sphere exhibits itself in the new 
awareness that it is ‘possible to seek a rational explanation 
of physical and social phenomena.’. This approach presumes 
that physical, social and psychological phenomena are law- 


6, Béteille remarks that in India ‘‘there is a widening Bap between 
what exist4 and what considered desirable and possible’ (p. 197). 

7. In ‘‘State and Society...’’, pp. 19-39. On this concept, see for example 
C.E. Black, ‘“The Dynamics of Modernization’’, 1966; J.P. Nettl 
and Roland Robertson, ‘‘International Systems and the Moderniza- 
tion of Societies’, 1968; and S.N. Eisenstadt, ‘‘Modernization: Pro- 
test and Change’’, 1966. 

8. p. 19. 

g. p. 21. 
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governed; have regularities, uniformities and casual telation- 
ship; and can be understood; and, therefore, be modified 
or regulated by human reason. This rational attitude is the 
core process of modernization... * Other characteristics of 
modernization which almost logically follow from a rational 
approach is the development of secularism, in contrast to a 
sacred approach; a this-worldly attitude in contrast to an 
other-worldly attitude; ‘Man—Human Species—and its 
security, development and betterment on this earth as a 
measure and aim of human endeavours and norms” humanism; 
non-acceptance of anything on faith and subjection of every- 
thing to critical, rational scrutiny; a change-oriented, forward- 
looking attitude in contrast to a change-resistant one.’’10 
“Modernization (also) manifests itself in the cultural sphere” 
by “the emergence of a new cultural outlook characterized 
by an emphasis on progress and improvement, on happiness 
and spontaneous expression of abilities and feelings, on the 
development of individuality as a value, and efficiency.”!! 


In the 1960s, experts became more uncertain about 
the spreading of modernization and even spoke of its ‘“break- 
down.”’!12 Some of them also criticized the ideological bias 
of this concept which presents Western societies, along with 
their systems and values, as the final and ideal “‘state of 
affairs.”13 In a passage that fittingly introduces the next 
section, Desai reveals the deeper implications of this approach: 
“It is high time that scholars frankly recognize that modern- 
ization processes are manifesting themselves along two lines. 
As Peter Worsley pointed out, there is nothing like moderni- 
zation per se, there is either modernization on capitalist 
lines or on socialist lines, with all their respective implica- 
tions. Modernization on capitalist lines takes place on the 
axis of private property in the means of production and the 
capitalist class as the main driving force of this moderniza- 
tion. Modernization on non-capitalist lines takes place on 
the axis of public ownership of means of production with 


10. pp. 21-2. “Desai refers us to Black, op. cit., pp. 7 & 10. 

1137 sp. (24; . 

12. pp. 27-8. To the authors listed in footnote 8, Desai adds Apter, 
Bendix, and Gunnar Myrdal. 


13. p. 20. 
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capitalist and land-owning classes eliminated as driving 
forces.’”’14 » 


2. Feudalism, Capitalism and Socialism 


If we leave aside primitive and slave societies, we find 
three main types of society in the history of mankind: feudal, 
capitalist and socialist.15 Without necessarily subscribing to 
determinism, marxist economists and historians usually con- 
sider these types of society as three stages in the evolution 
of socio-economic organization. With the help of the con- 
cept of “mode of production’’,!6 let us now analyse this 
very -important typology. Throughout this study, we should 
keep in mind that these theoretical models do not exist in 
a “pure” form; elements of former types of society usually 


linger on... 


Feudalism 


According to the classical theory of the origins of feu- 
dalism, popularised by Heinrich Brunner, this type of society 
was essentially military: it was a social organization centred 
around cavalry.!’ ln a way, teudalism resulted trom the 
violence and anarchy that marked the transition trom classi- 
cal to medieval society during the centuries once known as the 


14. pp. 33-4. In another essay, Desai insists that both capitalist and 
socialist societies are modern, achieving, industrial and secular. They 
believe that ‘‘mankind is today in a position to liberate itsélf from 
the scourge of poverty’, ‘In both types of societies the positions, 
statuses and roles have to be acquired. They are not ascribed from 
birth.’’ (ibid., p. 42.) 

15. For these types of society, see fon example, ‘‘Church and_ Social 
Justice’, ~pp. 26-27; Houtart, ‘‘Religion...”, pp. 29-5, and “Religion 
and Ideology...’’, pp. 20-3; Eaton, pp. 43-61 & 243-5; and George 
Thomson, “Capitalism and After. The Rise and Fall of Commodity 
Production’’, China Policy Study Group, London, ig70 (rev... ed.), 
Pp- 47°58. 

16. See above pp. 24-5. 

17. Lynn White Jr., “‘Medieval Technology and Social Change,’’ Ox- 
ford University Press, London, 1962, p. 3. For a detailed study of 
the emergence of this system, see Joseph Dahrmus, ‘‘The Middle 
Ages: A popular History’, Image Books, New York, 1970, pp. 289- 
337- Marxist scholars usually emphasize more the economic factor 


than the military, 
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Dark Ages. The decline of the Roman Empire and the fre- 
quent nomadic invasions had indeed weakened’ the king. 
In the chaos that followed, the king was led to 
take vassals into confidence and to grant them estates for 
their services in times of war; the poor peasants were 
similarly driven to “‘commend” themselves to these lords 
and to become their “men” in return for a promise of pro- 
tection. “‘Vassalage’” and “commendation” thus gave rise to 
a class of land-owners, royal warriors and administrators. In 
this sense, feudalism therefore implied the social and political 
domination of a military and land-owning aristocracy, whose 
status was associated with land tenure and warfare.1!® 


This imstitutional set-up divided society into three 
classes: the land-owning class, the warriors, who ruled and 
fought; the ‘“‘subject peasants” who laboured with their hands 
and supplied the food and services the land-owning class 
required for its work; and the clergy. Since they spent peace- 
times hunting and playing, the warriors were not engaged 
in productive activities. The peasants or “serfs”, who formed 
90 to 95% of the population, lived together in villages or 
hamlets. Each village was a rather self-sufficient economic 
institution. Though the nobles sold some goods to buy luxu- — 
ries, “production was mostly for use, not for sale.”!9 In 
exchange for military protection and the use of a small piece 
of land, the serfs worked as much as two, three or even four 
days a week on the land kept for the exclusive use of the 
“lord”. They moreover had to pay “taxes” and give 10% 
of their production to the clergy. 


In course of time, military factors lost much of their 
importance, but the basic socio-economic system remained. 
There were however ‘“‘marked divergences in the form of 
pre-capitalist society as it evolved in Europe, China and 
India.” ‘Indian feudalism (for example) was founded on the 
primitive village community, which had preserved its tribal 


18. As the cavalry grew in importance in the army and as only the land. 
ed aristocracy could afford a horse, horse-owners progressively mono- 
polized the major military positions. The ‘‘knights’’ thus became the 
‘‘symbol’’ of feudalism. On this, see Richard Barker, ““The Knight and 
Chivalry’’, Cardinal Edition, 1974. 


19. Eaton, p. 14. 
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structure with very little change. I¢ rested on common owner- 
ship of the soil, the union of agriculture and handicrafts, and 
hereditary division of labour enforced by caste. It was sub- 
ject to tribute in kind, payable to the lord, who passed on 
a portion of it to the king.’’20 According to Marx, the absence 
of private property and of separation between town (manu- 
facture) and countryside (agriculture), which prevented the 
development of capital, characterised the asiatic society or 
mode of production.2! 


In short, feudalism is mainly based on agriculture. In 
this economy of scarcity, each village is self-sufficient and 
production is mostly for consumption. The most important 
social distinction lies between the possessors and non-posses- 
sors of land. Land-owners enjoy a great social prestige, while 
position and status are fixed by birth. The producers, who 
are not wage-earners, most often possess their own tools and 
the use of land. Since, in contrast to slaves, they partly reap 
the fruits of their ibout, the producers possess a certain 
incentive to increase production. 22 


Eaton thus sums up the ‘contradictions’. of feudal 
society: “The feudal structure of society—which in its ori- 
gin had been a vehicle of progress giving scope for new 
methods of tilling the soil, new productive possibilities which 
could not be developed within slave society—itself turned 
into a fetter on further development of the forces of produc- 
tion. The peasant did nothing to enrich the land which the 
medieval cropping system exhausted. It was not only poverty 
that debarred him from manuring his land adequately; he 
knew also that ‘‘any improvement in the soil was but the 
pretext for some new exaction” and that the lord “being a 
mere parasite...discouraged initiative and dried up all energy 


20. Thomson, op. ‘cit., p. 56. The italics are ours. On the growth of 
feudalism in India, see Bhowani Sen, ‘‘Evolution of Agrarian Rela- 
tions in India’’, People’s Publishing House, Delhi, 1962, pp. 37-40 
& 47-56. 

21. R.S. Neale, in E. Kamenka and Neale (ed.), “‘Feudalism, Capitalism 
and Beyond’’, Edward Arnold, London, 1975, pp. 12-13, 15-16 & 18; 
cf. also Sen, op. cit., p. 54. In towns, it was the guilds that limited 
the expansion of business and capital. 

22. On this paragraph, see Houtart (‘‘Religion...’’, pp. 22-3), Eaton 


(pp. 16-7), and Sen (op. cit., pp. 41-7). 
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at its source by taking from the villein an exorbitant part 
of the fruits of his work, so that labour was half-sterile’, ”23 


THE FEUDAL CALENDAR 


OPEN & MEASURABLE EXPLOITATION 


In such a society, “the fact and the extent of exploitation was 
open for all to see; every serf knew how many days (or how 
much) work he did for himself and how many (or how much) 
for his master.”’24 It should however be added that, in spite 
of certain revolts, feudal societies were not yet as disharmonic 
as modern societies. 


Capitalism and Socialism 


With the expansion of trade and commerce, the growth 
of towns, and the scientific and technological revolutions that. 
brought about the industrial society, feudalism gradually de- 
clined and gave rise to another type of socio-economic orga- 
nization called capitalism. In the last decades of the 18th 
century, certain thinkers, such as Robert Owen, Charles 
Fourier and Saint-Simon, already challenged the capitalist 
forms of exploitation and visualized an utopian socialism. 
On the basis of a serious study of the economic and social 
development of human societies, Marx and Engels then de- 
veloped the doctrine of scientific socialism, which announced 
a new type of society as the next historical step. 

Their views were strikingly expressed in their famous 
“Communist Manifesto” (1848). Revolutionary movements 
and, later on, national governments dedicated themselves to 


23. pp. 447-8. The author quotes P. Boissonnade. 
24. p. 16. The italics are ours. 
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the building up of such socialist societies. Since we lack 
space for a detailed historical study,25 we shall now focus 
our attention on the major characteristics of these two types , 
of society. 

We can thus summarize the basic differences between 
capitalist and socialist societies: 


TABLE [1126 
Capitalist and Socialist Societies 


Differences regarding: Capitalism Socialism 

1. The form of owner- Private Social 
ship of means of 
production 

2. The objectives of Private profit through The needs of all 
production the market through people’s agen- 


cies 

Steps towards an equi- 
table and even equal 
distribution 


3. The mode of dis- Rent, interest and pro- 
tribution of income _ fit to owners’ and 

wages to labourers 

The owning class and Classless society 


the working class 


4. The socio-economic 
organization 


5. The basic function ‘The protection of capi- The protection of so- 
of the State talism cialism 

6. The distribution of Concentration Diffusion 
political power 

”. The dominant val- Profit. Competition. Common good. Co- 


ue system. Economic freedom. operation. Solidarity.27 


Individualism. 


— 


25- On the emergence and development of Capitalist Societies, see for 
example Eaton (pp. 43-61), and Thomson (op. cit., Pp- 59-79)- 

26. We made this Table on the basis of the following excellent articles 
and passages: Desai (pp. 42-7-— the main source of items 1,2,3 and 5)» 
Eaton (pp. 22, 75-6 & 245), V.B. Singh (“Capitalism, Socialism and 
India’, Sterling Publishers Pvt Ltd, Delhi, .1976, pp. 60-1— a sum- 
mary of the “Communist Manifesto’’ on Socialism), and J.K. Nyerere 
(Freedom and Socialism’, Oxford University Press, London, 1970, 
reprint, pp. 1-32— a superb introduction to socialism). For a simple, 
but interesting, “‘socialist analysis of Capitalism’, see also Leo 
Huberman & Paul M. Sweezy, (‘‘Introduction to Socialism’’, Modern 
Reader Paperbacks, New York, 1973, 2nd ed., pp- 23-38). In ‘‘Reli- 
gion...’’, Houtart gives several useful tables on various types of 
society, especially in developing countries (pp. 18-21, 45. 50, 56-9 & 
64). We remind the readers that both types of society presuppose 
the development of the productive forces and especially of technology; 
both are also modern societies (Desai, pp. 41-2; cf. above footnote 14). 
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Let us now briefly comment on the first four differ- 
ences.28 The fundamental difference between capitalism and 
socialism lies in che private or public ownership of the means 
of production, that is, “raw materials, factories, machines, 
etc,, as well as wealth in money form.’’29 As Nyerere rightly 
points out, “this does not preclude private ownership of the 
things which pertain to the individual worker, or to the 
family.”30 In fact, socialism favours “the multiplication of 
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WHAT IS MORE RATIONAL 
AND HUMAN? 


consumer goods in the hands of the lower-income groups, 
hence a great extension of private ownership in this sphere.”>! 
Private and public forms of ownership of means of produc- 
tion may also exist in both types of society, but the domi- 
nant form ultimately makes a society capitalist or socialist.3? 
In socialism, “ownership must be by public bodies, but that 
does not necessarily mean only the central government: 
local governments, special public authorities of one sort or 


27. Thomsen entitles one of his chapters as follows: ‘‘All for Each and 
Each for ‘All’’ (op. cit., p. 98). 

28. For items 5, 6 and 7, see chapters IV and V. 

29. Eaton, p. 22. 

90: =p; 8: 

31. Paul Sweezy, in ‘‘Introduction to Socialism’’, p. 85. 

99. Desai, pp. 42-3. 
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another, and cooperatives can also own means of produc- 
tion.”’33 

In a capitalist society, the “production of goods is 
carried on for selling them in the market” and ‘“‘for securing 
profits for the private owners of the means of production.” 
This leads to the production of “the goods... for which there 
is a demand backed by money”—hence, a high percentage 
of luxury articles! It also leads to competition and over- 
production with its inevitable crises, namely periodical reces- 
sion and unemployment. There is ‘“‘anarchy of production 
in the total society, with highly planned and organized pro- 
duction in each factory. The Capitalist Society thus expeti- 
ences in its very anatomy, a core of irrationality... (for it) 
is always forced to distort its production to suit effective 
demand at the cost of socially essential demand.”34 In a 
socialist society, on the contrary, production is geared to 
the scientifically assessed needs of the people.35 Priority 
is therefore given to the satisfaction of the basic needs of 
all the people and to “socially advaniageous goods.”’36 Since 
public agencies control or even replace the market, social- 
ism “can supply the essential goods not as commodities, but 
as basic and free services to the members of the community,’’37 
There is therefore no competition, no over-production, no in- 
flation or recession, and no unemployment. Instead of an- 
archy, rationality reigns.38 

Wage labour lies at the very core of capitalism. Trade 
and commerce already existed in slave societies, but not wage 


33. Sweezy, pp. 85-6; cf. also Nyerere, pp. 7-8. The italics are ours. 

34. Desai, p. 43. In capitalism, goods are also often destroyed to keep 
the prices up. These are some of the major ‘‘contradictions’’ of 
capitalism. 

35. Desai, p. 44. 

36. Nyerere, pp. 9-12. The italics are ours. 

37. Desai, p. 44. The italics are ours. Contrary to feudalism, capitalist 
production ‘‘is not for ‘the personal use of the producer, but for 
exchange, for sale on the market. ‘Goods produced for exchange 
are termed commodities. Under capitalism, commodity production 
prevails’. (Eaton, p. 22). Eaton defines capitalism and socialism as 
follows: ‘‘Socialism is planned production for use on the basis of 
public ownership of the means of production. Capitalism is com- 
modity production for private profit on the basis of private owner- 
ship of means of production.”’ (p. 245). 


98. Desai, pp. 43-4. 
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labour.89 According to Lenin, “capitalism is commodity pro- 
duction at its highest stage of development, when labour- 
power itself becomes a commodity.’’40 “In Capitalist Society, 
the lion’s share of income (therefore) accrues to a small group 
consisting of owners of means of production. It takes the 
form of profit, interest and rent. Only a very small share is 
available to the majority of workers and employees in the 
form of wages and salaries.”’41 By its very structure, wage 
labour tends to increase disparities in income and conse- 
quently -in ‘“‘the pattern of social, cultural and recreational 
life among owners and common masses.’’42 Socialism, on 
the other hand, takes various steps to bring about equity and 
even equality in income and life patterns. ‘Socialism, as a 
system, is in fact the organization of men’s inequalities to 
serve their equality. Their equality is socialist belief.’43 As 
Marx said, “from each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his needs!’’44 


As a consequence of these first three factors, the socio- 
economic organization of capitalist and socialist societies also 
greatly differs. While socialism aims at a classless society— 
it may however have certain social categories based on other 
criteria than money—, capitalist society is unavoidably divid- 
ed between the capitalist class (the owners of the means of 
production) and the working class (the non-owners who “‘have 
no means of getting a living except by selling their power 
to work for wages’’).45 A proper understanding of capitalism 
therefore requires a study of its classes: ‘““The capitalist class 
struggles by every means to increase its share in the values 
newly created by the workers’ labour. The interests of capi- 


39. Eaton, quoting Marx, pp. 46-7. 

40. Quoted by Thomson, op. cit., p. 59. Under capitalism, the pro- 
duction process has become collective. This has significantly contri- 
buted to increase production. Appropriation has however remain- 
ed private; socialism completes the process by making appropriation 
social. 

41. Desai, p. 44. This is another ‘‘contradiction’’ of capitalism. 

42. Desai, ibid. 

43. Nyerere, p. 4. 

44. “Critique of the Gotha Programme’’, 1875, quoted by Eaton, p. 253. 

4%. Eaton, p. 22. Marxists often say ‘that the capitalist class maintains 
itself at the expense of the workers; it is a parasitic class;, Desai ob. 
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talist and worker are thus diametrically opposed; each strug- 
gles to change the division of the working-day in opposite 
directions, the one to increase wages, the other to increase 
profits, the one to end the wages-profit system, the other to 


maintain it. The history of capitalism is the history of con- 
. ° . a ) 
flict between the capitalist class and the working class.’’4 


One could object to this concept of socialism on the 
ground that such a socialist society does not exist anywhere. 
“It is’, one could argue, “an ideal which remains mainly 
on paper. In spite of a welcome reduction of inequalities in 
the economic field, existing socialist societies are far from 
fulfilling the dreams of a classless society. They have also 
given rise to revolting patterns of exploitation in the poli- 
tical field.”” There is much truth in this statement, for soci- 
alist societies are not yet perfect; they are only in the 
making.47 Yet, modern men are rightly trying to struggle 
against capitalist exploitation and to build up more rational 
and just socialist societies. The facts that centuries of explot- 
tation are not easily wiped out and that the paths towards 
socialism contain certain pitfalls, especially with regard to 
the question of power,*8 do not indicate that mankind should 
not go ahead. That the goal is not yet fully reached does not 
constitute a valid argument for not marching towards it. 
Whether one subscribes or not to the marxist theory of soci- 
alism as a further and unavoidable stage in the evolution 
of human societies, socialism remains the only worth pursu- 
ing goal in sight. — 

The theoretical models of feudal, capitalist and socialist 
societies we have just outlined, enable us to analyse Indian 
society more accurately and to determine the main pattern of 


serves that in capitalist society, wealth moreover colours the attitudes 
of people towards one another and leads, among other things, to the 
dependence of woman on man. In a socialist society, human rela- 
tions are unbiased by economic disparities (p. 43). 


46. ibid., pp. 75-6; cf. p. 45. This is obviously another ‘‘contradiction’’. 


47. It should also be observed that socialism does not promise to solve 
all human problems; nor does it claim to make angels out of devils 
and to bring heaven on earth! 


48. On this, see chapter IV. 
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its development. In spite of the persistence of several feudal 
and semi-feudal elements in the agrarian structure, we can 
notice the important “growth of Capitalist relations in agri- 
culture.”49 A clear understanding of the basic differences be- 
tween capitalist and socialist societies is particularly import- 
ant in India where even the most conservative politicians 
speak of socialism and thus confuse the issues. In truth, 
India has undoubtedly followed a capitalist pattern of deve- 
lopment.50 The next four booklets of this series on “India’s 
Search for Development and Social Justice” will abundantly 
illustrate this point. In the context of this essay on “Methods 
of Societal Analysis”, it is now sufficient to add a question- 
naire which provides a key for identifying the various types 
of society. We hope that the readers will make use of it and 
will thus discover by themselves the structural forms of ex- 
ploitation prevailing in India. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON TYPES OF SOCIETY 


I. ‘Feudal and Semi-feudal Elements 


I. To what extent do such elements still prevail in 
India? For example: 


a) Is our economy mainly agricultural? How much is 
agriculture depending on rains? Is it a scarcity and 
subsistence economy? Are goods produced 
mainly for consumption or for sale? Are the pro- 
ducers tenants or wage-earners? 


b) “Landowners enjoy a great social prestige, while 
position and status are fixed by birth.” Discuss. 
II. Is India a Capitalist or a Socialist Society? 


1. Is the ownership of the means of production pre- 
dominantly private or social? Does the public sector 


49. This is the title of chapters 5 & 6 of Bhowani Sen, op. cit., pp. 166-235; 
on this subject, see also André Béteille, ‘Studies in Agrarian Social 
Structure’. op. Cit. : 

xo. See for example Desai, ch. 10, ‘‘The Indian State—An Agency of 
Modernization on Capitalist Path’, pp. 145-57. 
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necessarily imply and promote a socialist economy ? 
Is it the case in India? 


Is production geared to profit or to the satisfaction 
of human needs? Is priority given to luxury articles 
or to basic and social goods? 


What is the pattern of income distribution? Are 
inequalities in income and life-styles decreasing ot 
srowing? 


What is the socio-economic organization? Do classes 
exist? Which ones? 

What is the basic function of the State in India 
today? 

Is there diffusion and distribution of power? And 
people’s participation in the decision-making process? 


What is the country’s dominant value-system? 
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IV. Economic, Political and Social Systems 


After defining the historico-structural approach and ex- 
plaining certain fundamental concepts such as social structures, 
systems and society, the first two chapters have shown how 
two broad schools of thought—which could be called fun- 
ctionalist and marxist—understand the relationships between 
the various societal systems. The third chapter then dealt 
with the evolution of human societies and studied certain 
“Typologies Based on Ideologies” and “Feudalism, Capitalism 
and Socialism”. The fourth and fifth chapters will now make 
a mote detailed structural analysis of the oragnizational and 
meaning systems. They aim at providing concrete tools of 
analysis. This is why, besides necessary theoretical explana- 
tions, they contain questionnaires which will enable the tread- 
ers to analyse society at the macro, mezzo and micto levels, 
and to uncover various structures of exploitation. 


I. The Economic System 


Every individual and society has to satisfy certain phy- 
sical and psychological needs or wants—as for example food, 
clothing, shelter, art, entertainment, medicines, ceremonies, etc. 
In the process of producing and circulating the material goods — 
that answer these needs,! men relate to nature through certain 
technological tools called instruments of labour. They also te- 
late to one another and form certain relations. Every society 
thus possesses an economic organization or system. 


It is evidently impossible to write a treatise on eco- 
nomics in a few pages. We will therefore have to be satis- 
fied with a few reflections on “Ideology & Approaches to 
Economics” and ‘The Economic~ Structures”. Concrete 
“Guidelines for Analysis” will finally be given in the ‘“Ques- 
tionnaire on Agriculture.” 


eee a en 


1. The produced goods are useful: they have use-value (Eaton, pp. 23-4). 
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Ideology & Approaches to Economics 


From the very outset, it should be pointed out that there 
are two basic approaches to economics, namely the capitalist 
and socialist or marxist.2 Within each approach, there can 
be different schools of thought and economic theories. Con- 
sciously or not, ideologies? very much influence the choice of 
one’s economic approach and theories. 


Paul A. Samuelson, a well-known American economist 
has defined economics as “the study of how men and society 
choose, with or without the use of money, to employ scarce 
productive resources, which could have alternative uses, to 
produce various commodities over time and distribute them 
for consumption, now and in the future, among various peo- 
ple and groups in society.”4 Whether classical, neo-classical, 
or keynesian,5 capitalist economists consider land, capital, 
human labour (labour power) and organization as the “factors 
of production.” Each of these factors creates wealth or value 
and is thus entitled to its own “‘remuneration’’—respectively 
called rent, interest, wages and profit. There are several 
theories on how to determine each factor’s importance and 
its legitimate share in the product’s value.6 The law of sup- 
ply and demand is moreover said to establish an equilibrium 
in the production process, with “the market” serving as a 
balance mechanism. In this context, the State’s main func- 
tion consists in curtailing abuses and in regulating—through 
monetaty and fiscal policies—and protecting the “free market” 
which, it is assumed, operates well, if proper material incent- 


ives and the freedom to produce and exchange various goods 
exist. 


2. For the basic differences between capitalism and socialism, see above 
er? 430°4*- 

3. In this chapter, we use the word ‘‘ideology’’ in a broad sense. 

4. p. 5. The first chapter explains this definition (pp. 1-14). The au- 
thor also says: ‘‘How do we choose to use scarce productive sources, 
with alternative uses, to meet prescribed ends—what goods to 
produce, how, and for whom, now or later’ (p. 13). For other 
definitions of economics, see Hanson, pp. 148-9. ° 

5. For more details, see for example Hanson (pp. 77, 340 & 61) and 
Samuelson (pp. 325-6, 951-2, 581, 708-13, etc.) 

6. On this, see Hanson (pp. 133-4), Eaton (pp. 62-3), and Samuelson 
(pp. 507-618). 
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This approach to economics basically accepts the capi- 
talist system and does not question whether the human goals 
of economic activities are fulfilled. It hardly asks for example 
whether the existing system answers mankind’s basic needs, 
and produces, before flooding the market with luxury articles, 
enough essential and social goods. It does not either analyse 
whether the system ensures the distribution of the produced 
goods to all nations, sections of society and individuals.7 In 
its theories on the “factors of production” and on profit and 
value, which we have just mentioned, this approach takes for 
granted the private ownership of the means of production, 
the existence of wage labour and the unequal distribution 
of income. Such an economy is divested of its real purpose, 
namely the satisfaction of the needs of all people, and trans- 
formed into a source of private profit for the capitalists who 
own the means of production and employ wage labour. As 
a whole, this approach also bypasses the human problems 
associated with economics and neglects to study the types of 
relationship built by men in and through their economic acti- 
vities. In short, the capitalist approach to economics is deeply 
immersed in the capitalist system and its ideology; it does 
not situate the mixed free enterprise system in its historical 
perspective? and forgets, or avoids, to look for an alternative. 
Rhetoric apart, this approach ultimately rests on a value- 
system that fosters economic inequalities, the search for 
profit, competition, economic freedom and individualism. It 
remains prisoner of the capitalist ideology. 


The socialist or marxist approach to economics,10 on 
the other hand, springs from a clear ideological stand in fa- 


— 


7. For Samuelson, the fact that the USA, which accounts for only 6% 
of the world’s population, possesses as much as 30% of the income, 
is a sign of great success (p. 793)! 

8. The workers, on the other hand, have become ‘‘factors of produc- 
tion’’ or commodities; they are, to a great extent, dispossessed of the 
fruit of their labour, the products. 

g. Eaton wrote: “It is just these set forms which belong to and have 
developed historically as a part of a particular mode of production 
(namely, commodity . production) that capitalist economists ac- 
cept as eternal facts which require no ‘further explanation or analysis. 
It is this which makes their doctrines superficially plausible and at 
the same time prevents them from giving a Scientific and penetrat- 
ing explanation of economic realities.’’ (p. 85). 

10. Several authors speak of ‘‘political economy”’. 
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vour of equality and solidarity. It does not however remain 
idealistic, but considers men living in, and shaped by, 
objective situations. Reacting against the private ownership 
of the means of production—which lies at the root of eco- 
nomic and social inequalities—, this approach criticizes the 
capitalist theories of profit and value and builds up that of 
surplus value; it ultimately opposes both the wage system 
and the division of society into classes! On account of 
their capitalist upbringing, several readers may, at first 
sight, be surprised by these statements; on second thoughts, 
however, they will discover that such an understanding of 
society logically follows from a stand in favour of social 
justice, equality and solidarity.12 This is why the marxist 
approach to economics is particularly apt at exposing the 
structural mechanisms of exploitation. 


All this shows the tremendous role of ideologies in 
the choice of economic approaches and theories. 
The Economic Structures 


The economic system comprises four basic structures: 
production, distribution, exchange and consumption. The 
production structure, in turn, can be subdivided as follows: 


11. On this, see Eaton, pp. 27-9, and especially Ch. IV, ““Ihe Essence 
of Capitalist Exploitation’, pp. 62-78. In the capitalist system, “the 
source of profit is the difference between the value of the worker's 
labour-power and the value he produces. The value which the worker 
produces over and above the value of his labour-power is called sui- 
plus value.’’ (p. 74). “Of the new values produced a part is ‘‘paid 
for’? in wages and a part is ‘“‘unpaid’’ surplus value; so we may 
also say that the working day is similarly divided... In the cement 
industry in 1935 the division of seven hours’ labour-time was, rough- 
ly, 128. wages: gos. surplus; or two hours “‘paid’’: five hours “‘un- 
paid.’’ (p. 75). Marx therefore exclaims: “‘Instead of the con- 
servative motto: ‘A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work!’ they (the 
workers) ought to inscribe on their banner the revolutionary watch- 
word: ‘Abolition of the wages system!’’’ (quoted by Eaton, p. 78). 
It should be noted that the labour-power represents the total human 
energy spent in the production process, while the labour designates 
the amount of work done. 

12. If one simply looks at existing facts, it is evident that. capital plays 
an important role in production...; hence, the capitalist theories of 
profit and value. But, should capital play such a role? Should in- 
equalities persist? These questions are ultimately answered by 
ideology... 
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B. 


TABLE [V3 


The Production Structure 


Productive Forces (also called elements of the labour 
man —-> nature process or factors or production) 14 


MEANS OF PRODUCTION: 

—Land | 

—Objects of labour or capital: raw materials; interme- 
diary goods. 

—AInstruments of labour or capital: tools & machines; 
infrastructure: buildings, power, transport, etc. 


LABOUR: 


—Sectors of production: agriculture, industry, services. 
—Technical division according to tasks 


Production Relations (Man <~-——— Man) 
TECHNICAL ‘RELATIONS OR ORGANIZATION: 


—individual production process as in the case of artisans 
or small peasants 

—collective production process with direct and indirect 
workers!5 


SOCIAL RELATIONS: formation of social classes. 


13. 


14, 


The first part of this Table on “‘the productive forces’ is adapted 
from Marta Harnecker, ‘‘O Capital. conceitos fundamentais’’, In- 
iciativas Editoriais, Lisboa, 1971, p- 47- To help the readers, we have 
given both the capitalist and marxist terminology. 

Capitalist economists list land, capital, labour and organization as 
“factors of production’ (cf. above p- 43). ‘‘Capital... consists 
of machinery, tools, factory buildings and all kinds of industrial 
plant, raw materials, partly-finished goods, and means of transport... 
In monetary terms capital can be regarded as the money value of 
real assets\.. In this sense, the word is often used as if it were 
synonymous with money.’ (Hanson, pp. 62-3; cf. also Samuelson, 
pp: 48-9). 

The direct workers are in immediate contact with the objects and 
instruments of labour, while the indirect ones perform various tasks 
of organization and coordination. In the individual production 
process, the worker lives in close harmony with nature and _ his 
simple tools; he is also his own master and, to a great extent, decides 
what to produce and when, how and where, to work. As the produc- 
tion process becomes more and more collective, these characteristics 
are progressively lost. 
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Though Table IV is mostly self-explanatory, a few re- 
marks may be helpful. In the course of history, man’s needs 
grow and become more diversified. Men therefore seek an 
ever greater mastery over nature and constantly try to develop 
the productive forces.!6 The instruments of labour in patti- 
cular play a significant role in the production process and, 
to a great extent, determine the level of production. They 
also deeply influence the organization of human labour, which 
becomes more and more complex, diversified, collective and 
productive. The division and organization of human labour, 
in turn, exercises a certain impact on the development of 
the instruments of labour. In structural analysis, therefore, 
it is important to study the overall level of development of 
the productive forces and to identify the factors that pre- 
vent or promote further progress. 


The social relations that men and classes build among 
themselves in a particular production process form the pro- 
duction relations.17 These social relations are transformed 
with the development of the productive forces, especially 
the division of labour. Still more importantly, they greatly 
vaty with the changing forms of ownership of the means of 
production and, if social relations are taken in a broad sense, 
with the distribution, exchange and consumption patterns.!% 
Since experience shows that men’s social relations have an 
impact on the organization of human labour and the choice 
of a certain technology, it is evident that the social relations 
of production, in turn, either foster or prevent the develop- 
ment of the productive forces. Structural analysis must 
therefore study both the existing social relations and the 
mutual influence—through correspondence or _ stressl? 
—between the productive forces and production relations. 
In short, are the existing social relations an ex- 
ploiters-exploited or a collaboration-solidarity relation of 


16. For a definition of thid term, see above pp. 24-5. 

17. For a definition, see above pp. 24-5.; cf. also Eaton, pp. 71-8. 
Marta Harnecker speaks of the set of relations that exist between the 
owners of the means of production and the direct workers in a 
particular ‘production process (‘‘Les concepts élémentaires du ma- 
térialisme historique’, Contradictions, Bruxelles, 1974, p. 38). 

18. “‘Manual de economia politica’, vol. 1, Editorial Estampa, Lisboa 
tial sil 

ig. For these concepts, see above pp. 20-1. 
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production?20 What types of relations are the productive 
forces fostering? And, are the existing social relations de- 
veloping new forces of production? 


As already pointed out, there exists in capitalist society 
a distribution structure by which the various factors of pro- 
duction receive their share under the forms of rent, wages, 
interest and profit. This distribution structure is intimately | 
connected with the production structure, especially the owner- 
ship of the means of production and the existence of wage- 
labour and social classes.2! Through this structure, the global 
social product or national income is distributed among various 
conflicting social groups or classes. Structural analysis 
studies this income distribution as well as the growth or 
reduction of inequalities and ‘relates these findings to the 
ownership pattern of the means of production. 


In a natural or subsistence economy where production 
is for use, there is hardly any exchange. The development 
of the productive forces and in particular the division of 
labour rendered exchange necessary, first through barter— 
or exchange of goods—and, later on, through money, the 
general equivalent. Production for exchange or commodity 
production increased. With the use of money and the growth 
of industrial production, the market progressively developed. 
In fact, commodity production is geared to the market. 
Though most often externally peaceful, market transactions 
and relations are conflictual. The interests of the buyers and 
sellers indeed oppose one another; conflicts also exist be- 
tween different traders. In a market, people meet as 
commodity buyers and sellers and class relations are in 
evidence. In a developed economy, trade is not mainly carried 


20. The marxist approach to economics holds that there is an exploite- 
rs-exploited relation of production, when a class owns the means of 
production and lives, without working, at the expense of the other 
class, the workers. Such a relation existed and/or exists in a slave 
society as well as in feudalism and capitalism. There is, on the con- 
trary, a collaboration-solidarity relation of production when one or 
another form of common ownership of the means of produc- 
tion prevails. This is the case in a tribal or a socialist society. 

21. On these questions, see above pp. 37-8. The distribution structure will 
differ in other types of society. 
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out in view of exchanging goods, but of acquiring profit.2 
While analysing the exchange structure, one therefore needs 
to relate it to the production and distribution structures and 
to uncover the mechanisms that strengthen the explottation 
of the dominated classes. 


Consumption means the purchase and utilization of a 
good or service for the satisfaction of a need.23 Though men’s 
needs are conditioned by subjective and cultural factors, there 
exists a certain objective hierarchy of needs. Without the 
fulfilment of primary needs such as food, clothing, shelter 
and health, life itself’ becomes impossible. The secondary 
needs—as for example education, transport, recreation, 
security, etc— are somewhat less essential, while tertiary 
needs could be classified as luxuries. Man certainly possesses 
the right to satisfy his primary and if possible, his secondary 
needs. Besides quantity—say, of food or clothing—quality 
should also be taken into account... Far from being con- 
sidered in isolation, the consumption structure should be 
analysed in relation to the production, distribution, and 
exchange structures, as well as to the existing social classes. 
This means that the quantity and quality of primary, 
secondary and tertiary goods consumed by each social group 
or class should be calculated and related to the income, ex- 
change, and wealth patterns. Ultimately, it is only in the 
context of such a structural analysis that a study of con- 
sumption pattern takes its full significance. 


Guidelines for Analysis 


In the light of this theoretical knowledge, we now 
include a questionnaire as a guideline for economic analysis. 
As such the questionnaire deals only with agriculture, but 
we hope that the readers—with the help of the italics 
which emphasize the most essential themes—will be able 
to adapt it so as to analyse the industrial sector and even 
the whole economy.24 While using these practical tips, we 


22. On this paragraph, see Hanson (p. 176), Thomson (op. cit., pp. 21-7), 
and Eaton (pp. 23, 30-1). 

23. See above p. 42. 

24. We gave preference to the agricultural sector on account of its im- 
portance in India. In studying the overall economy, more atten- 
tion should be paid to monetary and fiscal policies as well as to in- 
ternational economic relations. 
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should keep in mind that local and regional studies have to 
be situated in the overall context of the national and inter- 
national set-up. They have also to be made in the historical 
perspective of the capitalist type of society prevailing in 
India today. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON AGRICULTURE 


I. The Productive Forces25 
A. The Means of Production 


Objects of labour. Study the soil fertility, the climate, 
the existing and possible crops, the quantity and sources 
of water, the availability and use of seeds, fertilizers, 
and pesticides. 


2. Instruments of labour. What type of technology is 
available and used (the bullocks as source of energy, 
ploughs or tractors, pump-sets, méans of transport, etc.)? 
What is the technical know-how of the people? Is 
credit available? If so, from whom, for whom, and at 
what conditions? What are the respective functions of 
banks, cooperative societies and private money lenders? 


fads 


B. Labour and Its Organization 


3. What sectors or sub-sectors are fast developing or 
stagnant? How is the work organized? Is a collective 
production process emerging? How are the human re- 
sources utilized (are people unemployed or underemplo- 
yed)? Why? Is any cooperative society supplying the 
required inputs? What is the technical division of la- 
bour? Does the traditional division of labour between 
men and women remain the same? 


C. The Development of the Productive Forces 


4. Production. What is the average production and yield 
per acre for each crop? Is ‘there any progress from year 
to year (%)? 


25. To a great extent, questions 1 to 5 are inspired from Djurfeldt, pp. . 
99-118. ‘Lhis book studies a Tamil village with these tools of analysis. 


II. 
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What is the overall development of the productive 
forces (the degree of mastery over nature and indepen- 
dence from ‘climatic conditions)? Why is this state 
of affairs prevailing? What are the main obstacles to 
progress (lack of water, seeds, fertilizers, pesticides, 
technological know-how and. tools, credit, organiza- 
tions supplying inputs, under-utilization of human re- 
sources, etc.; the prevailing division of labour)? How 
are these various obstacles related to one another? 


What social relations does the development of the 
productive forces foster? What are for example the 
effects of various Govt. programmes and of the Green 
Revolution? Are the existing social relations develop- 
ing the productive forces? How? 


Ownership of the Means of Production Relation to 
Land26 


Who owns the livestock, the ploughs, the tractors, the 
pump-sets, and the means of transport? Who has mote- 


over access to irrigation, fertilizers, pesticides, high 


yielding varieties of seeds, storage and credit facilities? 
Is the control of these instruments of labour related to 
the land ownership pattern? 


Most important of all, who owns the land, especially 
the irrigated/fertile land (Govt., temples, churches, 
trusts, individuals)? What % is ald by each group? 


What is the land-cultivation pattern and the consequent 
relation of different groups or classes to land? Which 
social groups cultivate their land with family labour? 
with hired labour? Which ones give their land to 
tenants or share-croppers?27 Which tenants have secu- 
rity of tenancy (by a document)? 


26. Djurfeldt, pp. 118-32. 
27. Dalip Swamy observes that marginal and small farmers are so poor 


that they more and more often lease out their land to better-off 
farmers (““Dynamism of Tenancy in India’’, in ‘‘Zameer’’, vol. 1 no 2 
April 1967, pp. 4 a 10; cf. also Djurtelit, ‘p . 126). 
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The Distribution Structures 


How much rent do tenants pay? In kind or cash? Who 
profits from this type of rent? And what about the 
share-croppers?P What wages are paid to hired la- 
bourers?2? In each case, what surplus value or profit 
goes to the landowners? What respective proportion 
goes to wages and surplus value? 


Calculate the yearly or monthly imcome of each social 
group or class. What proportion of the income does 
each class acquire? Are income disparities growing? 
How closely is the distribution structure related to the 
production structure, especially the ownership of land 
and the access to the instruments of labour? 


The Exchange Structures0 


Type of Economy. What percentage of the production 
is for use (subsistence economy)? Does barter still 
exist? What percentage of the production is for ex- 
change in the market (commodity or market economy)? 
Are new trends emerging? 


To what market malpractices are people subjected (grad- 
ing, weighing, adulteration) ? 


Which classes have a sizeable “marketable surplus’’? 
Which classes have access to local, regional or national 
markets? To local, regional and wholesale traders?3! To 
transport and storage facilities so as to sell at the pro- 
per place and time? Which classes manipulate the mar- 
ket—through hoarding for example—to get higher 
prices? Which classes have often to sell at a very low 
ptice or borrow to subsist? Which classes can aflord to 
buy in large quantity at a cheaper price? Which groups of 
producers, traders and consumers, are well organized to 


28. On this, see Djurfeldt, pp. 154-68. 
29. In certain seasons, small farmers may employ a few workers, but 
this is more an exchange of labour than. the type of hes labour’ 


existing in big farming units (Djurfeldt, pp. 130-1). 
go. On this, see Djurfeldt, pp. 132-53. 


31. At the local markets, the common man has to sell at the lowest 
prices and to buy at the highest! 
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defend their interests? Which classes dominate these 
Organizations? In _ short, for whom do the market 
mechanisms work? 


To sum up, what are the fivancial losses or gains of 
different classes through the market? How closely is 
the exchange structure related to the production struc- 
ture, especially the ownership of the means of. produc- 
tion? 


The Consumption Structure 


Calculate the quantity and quality of primary, secon- 
dary and tertiary goods consumed by each class. How 
is the consumption pattern related to the income dis- 
tribution pattern as well as to the production and ex- 
change structures? 


Conclusion: The Social Relations of Production32 


What are the basic differences of interest in the rural 
scene today? On what issues do conflicts arise? What 
classes exist? Which classes influence and even control 
the decisions? How? 


All things considered, what are the social relations of 
production? Are the existing social relations an exploi- 
ters-exploited or a collaboration-solidarity relation of 
production? 


In the light of this analysis, what are the major struc- 
tural causes of poverty and inequalities? Are poverty 
and disparities mainly due to natural or man-made cau- 
ses? How would you summarize your findings on the 


structures of exploitation prevailing in Indian agriculture 
today? 


32. 


The expression is used here in a broad sense. According to Daniel 


Thorner, the concrete and historical structure of agricultural produc- 
tion is indeed the ‘‘network of relations among the various groups 
of persons who draw their livelihood from the soil’’ (“The Agrarian 
Prospect in India’’, Allied Publishers Ltd, 1976, and ed,, p. 8), 
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2. The Political System 


Whethet one is conscious of it or not, and likes it or 
not, politics constitutes an inescapable dimension of human 
existence. It plays an ever greater role in day-to-day life; 
with the existence of atomic weapons, the very survival of 
mankind “is now in the process of being determined—by 
politics and politicians. The answer to the question ‘why 
political analysis?’ is, then, obvious... Political analysis helps 
one to understand the world he lives in, to make more in- 
telligent choices among the alternative he faces, and to in- 
fluence the changes, great and small, that are an inherent 
aspect of all political systems.’’33 To better our understand- 
ing of politics, we shall therefore successively reflect 
on “Ideology and Approaches to Politics” and “The Futic- 
tions and Forms of the State.” “(Guidelines for Analysis” will 
finally provide us some concrete tools to uncover various 
political structures of exploitation. 


Ideology and Approaches to Politics 


As in the case of economics, there are two basic ap- 
proaches to politics: the capitalist and the socialist or mar- 
xist.34 Their presentation will therefore fittingly introduce 
our discussion of “The Functions and Forms of the State’. 
The capitalist approach takes for granted and judges inevit- 
able the ‘“‘eternal’’ division of society into two groups or 
classes, the rulers and the ruled.35 Though the basis of power 
may have historically varied, a certain group indeed always 
dominated society economically, politically and culturally.3° 
Besides viewing differently the relationships between the 


~ 


33. Robert A. Dahl, p. 1. | 

34. For the marxist approach, see Desai (‘‘The Marxist Theory of the 
State’, pp. 74-85—this is an excellent introduction to the book of 
the same title by Ernest Mandel) and Ajit Roy, “‘Marxist Concept 
of State and Democracy’’, in ‘‘Political Power in India—nature and 
trends’, Naya Prokash, Calcutta, 1975, pp. 58-60. For the capitalist 
approach, see the books of Dahl and T’.B. Bottomore. For a more 
detailed historical survey of various theories, see I.M. Zeitlin. 

ox. Maurice Duverger, ‘‘Sociologie Politique’’, Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1968, p. 15. 

96. Roger Garaudy, ‘‘Parole d’Homme’’, Editions Robert Laffont, Paris, 
1975» PP. 189-91. 
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various societal systems, the marxist approach introduces 
the ideology of equality and challenges the existing stratifica- 
tion between the dominant and the dominated. It tries to 
reverse the movement of more than 5,000 years of his- 
tory.37 

The capitalist approach comprises two main schools of 
thought. The first, less popular among experts today, de- 
fines politics as the “art and science of government’’, while 
the second considers it “the science of power’ .38 The first 
theory focuses on the State as nation and government. The 
State, an independent and neutral society, has to protect the 
interests of the nation in relation to other States and to 
govern its territory by reconciling the various interests of 
its inhabitants and maintaining law and order. This is achiev- 
ed through persuasion, whenever possible, and through force 
and coercion, when necessary. Hence, the State needs a cer- 
tain machinery: the army, the police, the judiciary, and the 
administrative apparatus. According to this school, political 
sociology therefore studies the State and its institutions.*? 


_ The second theory looks at politics as the exercise of 
power at different levels, but especially in the society at large. 
Dahl for example defines a political system as “any petsis- 
tent pattern of human relationship that involves, to a signi- 
ficant extent, power, rule, or authority.”40 Duverger speaks 
of inegalitarian and institutionalized relations between dif- 
ferent societal groups.41 History, to a good extent, thus be- 
comes a struggle for power.4? And the State and its institu- 


$7, IDG. 5. Dp." £8q. 

38. Duverger, op. cit., pp. 14-5. M. Weber and R. Aron belong to the 
second school. 

39. ibid., p. 14. 

40. p. 6. Dahl’s whole third chapter deals with ‘‘Power, Influence, 
Authority’ (pp. 14-34). He writes: ‘‘The first and most salient fact 
one needs to know about ‘“‘power’’ is that neither in ordinary lan- 
guage nor in political science is there agreement on terms and defini- 
tions. Like other people, political scientists use a variety of terms: 
power, influence, authority, control, persuasion, ‘might, force, coercion. 
Let us, for convenience, simply call these ‘influence-terms’.’’ (p. 15). 

41. pp. 20-1. 

42. J.P. Cot & J.P. Minier, ‘“‘pour une Sociologie Politique’, vol. 2, 
Seuil, Paris, 1974, p. 135. These are the views of Mosca, Pareto, 


and R. Aron. 
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tions have to be analysed in the light of this phenomenon of 
power. In their elitist theories, capitalist scholars have plac- 
ed the basis or source of power in different realities: physical 
strength—especially in the past—, personal charismatic leader- 
ship, natural superiority (Mosca, Pareto), technical com- 
petence (Burnham, Galbraith), the military-industrial-poli- 
tical complex (W. Mills), professional political expertise, etc. 
Though most of these authors do not altogether neglect the 
role of money, they tend to draw a rather sharp distinction 
between economics and politics.43 While accepting the pheno- 
menon of domination-subordination in society, these authors 
also speak of the consent of, and of accountability to, the 
people, mainly through elections. 


In sharp contrast to this approach, the marxist or Soct- 
alist approach to politics emphasizes the intimate connec- 
tion between economics and politics. More importantly still, 
it also insist8 on the instrumentality of power which always 
operates in the historical set-up of a certain type of society. 
It is in this perspective that Nicos Poulantzas spoke of power 
as “‘the capacity of a social class to realize its specific object- 
ive interests.”44 The existence of classes—the position of a 
group in a historical system of production—implies both the 
domination of a certain group and a permanent conflict in 
society. Instead of considering the State as an independent 
and neutral entity, we should situate it in its precise set-up, 
where it safeguards the objective long-term interests of the 
dominant classes.45 This is unavoidable in any society where 
class antagonisms prevail. In a socialist society, the State 
becomes an instrument which promotes socialism. While pos- 
sessing an important degree of independence and autonomy, 
especially in advanced industrial democratic societies, the 
State is therefore basically an instrument of class struggle. 
Political power can thus be defined as the capacity to utilize 


43. Dahl’s opinion is characteristic of this attitude (p. 7). 

44. ‘‘Political Power and Social Classes’, N.L.B. and Sheed and Ward, 
London, 1973, p. 104. 

45. The immediate objectives of a class concerns its day-to-day aspita- 
tions, while its long-term objectives regard its specific position in 
a particular society. Though sometimes contradicting the immediate 
interests of certain dominant individuals and groups, the capitalist 
State protects their long-term interests. 
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the State apparatus to realize the objectives of the dominant 
class. 


The capitalist and socialist approaches to politics, and 
our views on them, will become clearer as we now analyse 
‘The Functions and Forms of the State’. 


The Functions and Forms of the State. 


Whether one classifies it under the superstructure or 
not, it should be made clear that the State always functions 
in a particular historical set-up. Modern States for example 
unavoidably pursue the basic objectives of either a capitalist 
or a socialist society. This is of the very essence or nature of 
the State. As Desai explains, ‘‘in the Capitalist Society, the 
fundamental function of State is to protect the Capitalist 
mode of production, and to ensure law and order in a manner 
which would not jeopardise this foundation... In a Social- 
ist Society the fundamental function of State is to protect 
the mode of production based on public ownership of the 
means of production, and to ensure law and order in a man- 
ner that does not jeopardise this function,’’46 


Though it may help to resolve certain conflicts and thus 
superficially appear neutral, the State is basically committed 
to certain objectives. At that level, it is not and cannot be 
neutral. This also holds good for the whole State apparatus— 
the police, the army, the judiciary, the administrative machi- 
nery etc.,—as well as for the ideology promoted through 
mass media and the educational system. In spite of a certain 
autonomy, all these sub-systems fundamentally serve the 
State and its objectives. Far from being neutral, they either 
promote capitalism or socialism. If one rightly believes with 
marxists that the private ownership of the means of produ- 
ction, the wage system, and the consequent division of society 
into classes are exploitative, he has moreover to conclude 
that the capitalist State—and all its sub-systems—are also 
instruments of exploitation.47 Structural analysis shows how 


46. pp. 45-5. 

47. Warm human relationships, group dynamic techniques, economic and 
political concessions, various methods of pressurizing and repression, 
etc., thus often serve as instruments of exploitation. 
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the State with its machinery and ideology, fosters class in- 
terests; it studies the political mechanisms of exploitation 
and particularly criticizes the illusions of ‘freedom’ and 
“political participation”? so widespread in modern democratic 
countries. 

The two preceding paragraphs described the usual func- 
tioning of the State in society. Unless the contrary is proved 
in a particular case, one has therefore to assume that the State 
strengthens the established system.48 Yet, the relative auto- 
nomy of the political system makes it possible for the State 
to act somewhat differently. It is thus possible for a leftist 


party to be elected in a predominantly capitalist State and 


to foster truly socialist measures, or for a rightist group to 
seize power in a socialist society and gradually move away 


SOCIAL BENEFITS AND CONTRIBUTION 


ECONOMIC, POLITICAL & SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
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48. For ‘some perceptive reflections on the problems of power, see 
C.T. Kurien, ‘‘The Twenty-Point Programme: Problems of Imple- 
mentation’’, in Religion and Society, vol. XXIII, no 2, 1976, p. 59. 
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from socialism. The State apparatus can similarly, at the micro 
and macro levels, somewhat oppose the fundamental bias of 
the State and thus build or increase the “contradictions” of 
the system. A newly elected socialist government would for 
example find it extremely difficult to make use of the capital- 
ist State apparatus to promote its radical policies. It is 
another task of structural analysis to identify these exception- 
al cases and to study the inherent contradictions of society. 


The basic function of the State should moreover be 
clearly distinguished from its forms. To quote Desai again, 
the capitalist State “can manifest itself in many governmental 
forms. It can elaborate a federal form or a unitary form. 
It can also evolve a Nazi, a Dictatorial or a Monarchical 
form.”49 The recent evolution of the world has indeed shown 
that the capitalist State can, and must, in certain circumstan- 
ces, use violent repression and assume totalitarian forms. 
The socialist State can similarly ‘manifest itself in either 
federal or unitary form, in bureaucratic or democratic form. 
However, as a result of bureaucratic forms taken by the 
governments emerging in the countries following a non-ca- 
pitalist path, a confusion has been created. It is wrong to 
identify completely the Socialist Society with this political 
form... The present forms of Governments which have emer- 
ged in societies which are attempting to build a socialist 
type of society should not be considered as the only politi- 
cal forms whicn socialist societies are capable of evolving.’’50 


To prevent political exploitation, suitable forms of 
Government are of great importance. On account of historical 
circumstances, Marx and his followers mainly struggled 
against economic inequalities and their structural causes; as 
a whole, they were also right in realistically legitimizing the 
use of force and coercion to defend the growth of the Socia- 
list State. Not too surprisingly, they however failed to anti- 
cipate the excesses of bureaucracy and totalitarianism in 
socialist States.5!1 In principle, the marxist emphasis on 
equality and liberty logically leads to decentralization and 
distribution of power. Properly understood, marxism there- 


49. p. 46. 
50. Desai, ibid. On this, see also Dahl, pp. 8-9. 
51. Bottomore, ‘‘Elites...’’, p. 136. 
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fore stands. for self-reliance, subsidiarity, genuine economic 
and political democracy or, in other words, people’s parti- 
cipation, as direct as possible, into their economic and poli- 
tical organizations .>2 | 


Since this marxist concept of power distribution is often 
misunderstood, it is worth emphasizing it. As R. Miliband 
wrote, “the aim of socialists is to create an authentically 
democratic social order, a truly free society of self-governing 
men and women, in which, in Marx’s phrase, the State will 
be converted from an organ superimposed upon society into 
one completely subordinate to it.’53 Lenin further stated: 
“We must offer the popular masses complete freedom to 
create.’ ‘Socialism is not the result of decrees that come from 
above. Administrative and bureaucratic automatism is foreign 
to its nature; living, creative socialism is the work of the popu- 
lar masses themselves.’ ‘Workers’ control shall be exercised 
by all the workers and office employees of an enterprise, either 
directly, if the enterprise is small enough to permit it, or 
through their elected representatives, who shall be elected 
immediately at general meetings...’ ”°4 Nyerere also judged 
fully acceptable to a socialist Theodore Parker’s definition of 
democracy: “The Government of all the people, by all the 
people, for all the people.”>° 


According to us, the ideal socialist State would more or 
less assume the following characteristics: “Power should be 
distributed among the individuals and groups of a society 
so as to ensure maximal freedom. Men...are free to the extent 
that power is distributed and organized so as to prevent, or 
at least minimize, its abuse. Liberty is best preserved where 
interest groups or organized publics check one another as 
well as the government, and where laws provide for such 
checks.”’>6 


On this, sec for example J.K. Nyerere (‘‘Freedom and Socialism”, 
pp-' 5, 19-20, 50, 88 & 234) and Roger Garaudy (“The Turning- 
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Point of Socialism’’, Fontana/Collins, London, 1970, pp. 140-87). 
53. In Blackburn, p. 262. : 7 
54- Quoted by Garaudy, in ““Turning-Point...’’, p. 152. 

BR seEeedom... 4 P. So. 
56. This is Zeitlin’s description of Montesquieu’s views on power and 
freedom (op. cit., p. 14)! The italics are ours. 
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In the light of these reflections on the forms of the State, 
it should be remarked that the defence of civic liberties and 
the promotion of people’s participation in capitalist societies 


fall within the ambit of marxist concerns. Except in the regret- 


able cases when force has to be used against capitalist 
abuses,57 totalitarianism and bureaucracy should also be fought 
against in socialist States. Marxism would indeed declare 
these forms of political exploitation remnants of capitalism! 
Though written in a different ideological perspective, the 
sociological works of Weber, Mosca, Pareto, Michels, Aron, 
and Mannheim can help us to uncover and denounce totali- 
tarianism and bureaucracy, which are undoubtedly forms of 
political exploitation.58 Structural analysis would be most 
unwise to neglect this contribution. 


Whether the marxist perspective of a classless and egali- 
tarian society can be fully realized or not,59 the diffusion and 
distribution of both economic and political power is our 
goal. In fact, the “growing intellectual movement, best des- 


cribed as socialist humanism,... is directed... against a multi- 


plicity. of enemies—against capitalism, against technology 
and against totalitarian socialism.’ ““What we have to do... 
is to rethink socialism both in terms of the institutions 
appropriate to an egalitarian society,* and in terms of the 
social movements and political actions which are capable of 
bringing it about without the disfigurement which it has 
suffered from violence and repression.’’6! For this, a struc- 
tural study of “The Functions and Forms of the State” is 
extremely useful. 


57. On this, sce the wise remarks of Nyerere, “‘Freedom...’’, pp. 23-6. 

58. On this, see Zeitlin (especially pp. 231-2, 310-4 & 316-7) and Botto- 
more *("Eirtes... "7, pp: 42 &° 136-7), 

59. Rather than opposing the theory of class struggle, Pareto, Mosca 
and Michels mainly object to the marxist utopia of a classless society 
(cf. Zeitlin, pp. 195-6 & 231-2). Bottomore has excellently written 


on “Equality or Elites?’’ (in ‘‘Elites...’’, pp. 129-50). On this, see 
also R.H. Tawney, ‘‘Equality’’, Allen & Unwin, London, 4th ed., 
1952. 


60. T.B. Bottomore, ‘‘Sociology as Social Criticism’’, Allen & Unwin, 
London, 1975, p. 208. 

61. ibid., p. 211. *The author adds: “I have in mind, particularly, 
the serious study of problems of management and participation in 
large-scale industry, or reforms in social administration which would 
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Guidelines for Political Analysis 


The preceding pages emphasized the close relationship 
between economics and politics, especially in capitalist socie- 
ties, and the need of studying both the functions and forms 
of the State to uncover various forms of political exploita- 
tion. The following questionnaire will help to investigate 
these basic questions. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON POLITICS 


I. The Functions of the Indian State 


1. Ihe Overall Context. In what type of society does 
the Indian State operate? What type of society 
does it promote? What rights does the Constitu- 
tion guarantee? 


2. The Decision. Makers. Are the dominant classes, 
officially or otherwise, involved in the decision- 
making process at different levels? In which sways? 
Which classes ultimately influence or even control 
this process? Which dominated groups can voice 
their views and exercise some pressure? 


3. The Long-term Policy Objectives and Results. Which 
-classes mainly profited from India’s agricultural and 
industrial policies?. Which classes and “immediate 
interests’’ were sacrificed? Is there a conflict of 
interests between the Indian capitalists and domi- 
nant feudal groups? How? In particular, were the 
laws bringing about structural changes implemented 
(viz., land reforms)? Why? Which classes profited 


———— — 

bring the social services more under the control of those affected by 
them, of changes in educational institutions which would diminish 
the authoritarian elements in them and provide a better early ex- 
perience of self-government. Too little thought has been devoted to 
the possible forms of new institutions, and too little attention has. 
yet been given to the available practical experience of more egali- 
tarlan types of organisation, such as workers’ self-management, 
communities of work, and some community development projects.’’ 
(p. 211 footnote). 
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from the public and nationalized sector, the availa- 
bility of credit, the technological improvements, 
etc.? Why? What are the ultimate results of the 
programmes for the weaker sections and of the 
measures against tax-offenders and _ black- 
marketeers? 


The Mechanisms of Exploitation. By what mecha- 
nisms are the dominant classes safeguarding their 
interests? Are they for example dividing people on 
the basis of castes and languages? What methods 
of protest do other people use? 


5. The Contradictions of the System. How much of 


II. The 
6. 
he 
8. 

3. The 


independence and autonomy did the Indian politi- 
cal system enjoy from the economic system? Did 
the politicians try and succeed to reorient the eco- 
nomy along socialist lines? Did the army, the 
police, the judiciary, the administrative apparatus, 
as well as the ideology propagated by the State, 
serve to build a capitalist or socialist society? 
How? 


Forms of the Indian State 


What forms did the Indian State adopt since 
Independence (democratic or totalitarian, decentra- 
lized or bureaucratic, etc.)? 


Can the dominated classes really make their voice 
heard through the present electoral system? 

Is there a genuine diffusion and distribution of 
power at different levels? Are decisions taken 
from above or from below? 


Social System 


In every society, there is a social system or set-up of 
“interactions between social actors.’”62 This concept implies 


» 


62. Honutart, ‘‘Religion...’’, p. 85 note 20; for more details, see Mitchell 
(ed.), pp. 191-9. “‘Social system... refers to forms and modes of inter- 
action and organization’’ (Mitchell, p. 193). 
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a certain distribution of social prestige and status®? or, in 
other words, a certain social stratification.©4 With Talcott 
Patsons, we can define social stratification as “the differen- 
tial ranking of human individuals... and their treatment as 
superior and inferior... in certain socially important tes- 
pects.”65 Various factors do, or can, contribute to form this 
social stratification in different types of society: physical or 
military power, age, sex, birth, religion, certain moral or 
spiritual qualities, profession, education, wealth, political 
power, etc. In fact, these factors are usually combined. We 
can thus identify three main types of social stratification: 
castes, estates, and social classes.6¢ 


Since we often spoke, in this chapter, of “elites”? and 
social groups or classes, there is no need to expatiate on this 
subject. Yet, it should finally be pointed out that social in- 
equalities are rather passively accepted in harmonic societies, 
while they are opposed to in disharmonic societies.6’ On 
account of the modern emphasis on equality and liberty, social 
inequalities are more and more considered as structures of 
exploitation. It is in this light that the following question- 
naire takes its full significance. | 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 


1. What factors play a preponderant role in determining 
the social stratification of rural and urban India? What 
is the respective strength of castes and classes? 


2. Establish the detailed social stratification of your area. 


3. To what extent are social inequalities accepted or op- 
posed to in different parts of India? Why? 


63. See above pp. 15-6 and Mitchell, pp. 180-1. 

64. Mitchell, pp. 181-6. 

65. Quoted by Mitchell, p. 182. 

66. For a discussion of these concepts, see Mitchell, pp. 182-5. 


67. See above pp. 27-9. 
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V. Religion, Culture and Ideology 


The preceding chapter showed that, far from promoting 
justice and equality, the economic, political and social systems 
embody and perpetuate poverty and injustice. From the 
beginning of the world, all societies have been organized 
on a pattern of inequalities in the economic, political and 
social fields.! It is therefore unavoidable to ask: “Why did 
men accept such inequalities? Why did they not radically 
transform and reorganize society? Why did they not agree 
to structure their social life differently?” As a whole, the 
answer to these questions lies in men’s vision of the world 
and pattern of thinking. In the past, men have been as 
much exploited by the meaning systems—teligion, culture 
and ideology—as by the organizational systems. They have 
been the prisoners and victims of a wrong understanding of 
society that privileged the dominant groups and classes. 
In spite of its great difficulties—and people are usually quite 
sensitive on issues of religion, culture and ideology!2—the 
analysis of this type of exploitation constitutes the task of 
the present chapter. 


Before proceeding further, it might be good to add a 
few reflections on the meaning systems. All human beings 
unavoidably look for meanings and explanations. More or 
less frequently, they question the very meaning of their 
existence: ‘““Why do I live? Where do I come from? What 
is my ultimate destiny? Why to suffer and die? etc.” Since 
they live in society, human beings also seek to explain the 
social contradictions of their existence: “Why am I poor or 
tich? powerful or powerless? Why do I belong to such a 
caste or group? Why do such social customs exist?” In 
short, all human beings, whether religious-minded or secu- 
larized, need a comprehensive explanation for their lives and 


1. Roger Garaudy, ‘‘Parole d’Homme’’, op. cit., pp. 189-91. 
2. The film ‘‘Fiddler on the Roof’’ very well illustrates this point} 
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the overall organization of society. In different ways, re- 
ligion, culture and ideology provide this meaning to man.3 


The present chapter, it should be pointed out, leaves 
aside several important dimensions of religion—as for ex- 
ample the properly religious (“faith”) and psychological as- 
pects—and culture. It focuses on the social functions of 
religion and culture and on ideology. In this context, the 
whole meaning system is sometimes called the ideological 
system. After analysing the relationships between ‘The 
Organizational and Meaning Systems”, we shall therefore 
say a few words on “Religion and Culture” and “Ideology”. 
The historical perspective will not be forgotten. As usual, 
our approach will aim at uncovering various structures of 
exploitation so that men may become more free. We also 
hope that the questionnaires will help us to be down-to- 
earth in our analysis. 


The Organizational and Meaning Systems 


In the second chapter, we studied the functionalist 
and marxist understandings of the relationships between 
societal systems.4 Both theories defend the relative autonomy 
of the organizational :and ideological systems as well as 
their interdependence. The relative autonomy of these systems 
explains the existence of “contradictions” within society and 
the possibility of social change. As we have seen, this is parti- 
cularly evident in modern disharmonic societies where the 
emphasis on justice, equality and liberty, constitutes a pet- 
manent threat to the unequal and unjust organizational 
systems.° The persistence of certain capitalist values and 
ideologies in countries that seriously attempt to become 
socialist, also reveals this relative autonomy of the meaning 
system. The interdependence of these systems is equally 
striking. As experience shows, men’s understanding of the 
world is profoundly shaped by their socio-economic position 
in society. Political regimes can similarly use the mass 


| 


SS 


. ‘The recourse to tradition and/or authority constitutes a form of 
explanation. 

4.- See. above pp. ‘20-6. 

5. See above pp. 27-9. 
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media and the educational system to alter men’s vision of 
the world and value-system. Ideologies, on the other hand, 
can either perpetuate the existing organizational systems or 
inspire revolutionary movements and governments which 
systematically try to transform them. 


The meaning system influences the organizational 
system in two major ways: through values or value-system 
and ideologies. Values indeed exercise a pervasive influence 
on society. They act as “independent variables that facilitate 
or inhibit economic (and political) activity”’.6 It is in this 
sense, for example, that certain secular beliefs, especially 
nationalism, and the values commonly associated with modern 
societies, contribute to the growth of the economy.7? And 
also that the values of justice, equality and liberty, give 
bifth to certain revolutionary ideologies that transform, in 
turn, the socio-economic and political organization of 
society. Marxism can thus be said to owe much to Chris- 
tianity and Western civilization. The impact of values on 
society is however rather indirect and progressive. Religious 
or humanistic values may live for decades or even centuries 
in the womb of society before inspiring 4 revolutionary 
ideology. Meanwhile, they occasionally burst out in the form 
of prophetism. Religious or secular ideologies, on the other 
hand, influence society much more directly and immediately. 
Their impact can either maintain the status quo or promote 
change. This is why Smelser can speak of ideology as 
either a “moral justification of existing arrangements”. or 
a “moral attack on existing arrangements.’’8 


The functionalist and marxist schools of thought how- 
ever differ on the respective importance they attach to the 
organizational and meaning systems of society. As a whole, 
the functionalists tend to emphasize ideological factors. Saint- 
Simon and Comte for example insisted on the preponderant 
role of scientific knowledge and philosophy in the trans- 


6. Smelser, p. 41. Max Weber’s thesis on the impact of Protestantism 
and especially Calvinism on capitalism is well-known. 

ibid., pp. 41-2. On modern societies, see above pp. 29-31. 

pp. 42-3. The author also sees ideology ‘‘as a device to ease situations 
of pain’’ (pp. 43-4). 
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formation of European society.? According to Mannheim, the 
mass media or techniques of social control have today 
“acquired a fundamental importance—perhaps ‘even more 
fundamental to society than the economic structure or the 
social stratification of a given order. By their aid one can 
hamper or remold the working of the economic system, 
destroy social classes and set others in their place’.””10 Rajni 
Kothari also states that the “ideological revolution of egali- 
tarianism” “‘may account for much of the disorder, disloca- 
tion and social tensions throughout the globe.’’11 Kothari 
further adds: ‘Poverty and inequality are themselves te- 
flections not just of prevailing relations of production but 
rather of structures and values that deny dignity to the 
human being.”!2 ‘We should move from the notion of 
discovering either a pre-existing order or a given direction 
of change (linear, dialectical, mutational) and then simply 
conforming to these compulsions, to one of designing a pre- 
ferred future within a given range of choices as informed 
by a set of values.”!3 According to the same author, the 
future of history lies in “basic acts of will” to fulfil this 
“realistic design’”:14 “It is (indeed) the purpose of politics 
to intervene in all prevailing structures in order to trans- 
form them to realize the declared values and goals,’’15 


_ For the marxist school of thought, the meaning system 
belongs to the superstructure and thus mainly depends on 
the base, the socio-economic system. This approach further 
stresses that the meaning system always operates in the con- 
text of a given society, whose organization it most often 
legitimizes. It consequently becomes an instrument of ex- 
ploitation in the hands of the dominant class. The meaning 
system serves “to maintain the privileges of the class by 


g. On this, see Zeitlin, pp. 62-3 & 83. 

10. Quoted by Zeitlin, p. 315. 

11. “‘Footsteps into the Future’, The Free Press, New York, 1974, p. 
XVIII. 

12. ibid., p. 173. 

13. ibid., p. 41. 

14. ibid., p. 2. 

15. Rajni Kothari, ‘Democratic polity and Social change in India’, Al- 
lied Publishers, Delhi 1976, p. 43. 
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justifying the social order or by diverting or transforming 
feelings which might otherwise subvert it.”!6 As Marx 
wrote, “the ideas of the ruling class are in every epoch the 
ruling ideas.”!17 What we wrote about the State in the pre- 
vious chapter holds good for the meaning system.18 Whether 
one fully agrees or not with the marxist concept of the 
base-superstructure; and the economic interpretation of 
history, this insight is extremely precious, for it invites us 
to situate the meaning system in its historical perspective and 
to adopt a critical attitude towards it. This only will eradicate 
or, at least, reduce the exploitative character of the meaning 
system. 


It might finally be good to explicitate the historical 
dimension of the meaning system. Till modern times, religion 
was more or less the exclusive provider of meanings; it also 
often served as ideology. In advanced capitalist societies, 
“religion loses at one stroke both the monopoly of social 
meanings and its capacity to reduce social oppositions. Faced 
with new demands, it produces new meanings (mostly as 
criteria for action). Religion no longer provides the basic 
ideology.”19 Secular ideologies now play this role. The phe- 
nomenon of disharmonic societies also seems to be the 
product of modern man’s emphasis on equality and self- 
understanding as maker of history.20 A few centuries ago, 
social protests were more or less limited to occasional pro- 
phetic gestures and to localized and short-lived revolts. 
Systematic revolutionary ideologies were born only recently. 
A third and last remark: every meaning system, whether 


16. J. Plamenatz, ‘‘Karl Marx’s Philosophy of Man’’, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1975, p- 244. The numerous studies of Paulo Freire on the 
culture of the oppressed are very relevant here. 

17. Quoted by Plamenatz, p. 244. The author time and again remarks 
that Marx’s thinking on ideology is not systematic. Bee for example 
pp. 206-7 & 228. 

18. See above pp. 56-9. 

19. Houtart, ‘‘Religion...”’, p. 24; cf. pp. 22-5; see our brief 
study on “‘traditional and modern societies’ (III). Since the social 
function of religion has been judged negative in feudal and capital- 
ist societies, socialism considered it ‘‘a private affair, tolerated «as long 
as it remains this’’ (p. 25°. 

20. See above pp. 27-9. 
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religious or secular, ultimately tends to adjust itself to the 
existing politico-economic organization of society and to le- 
gitimize it. Either reactionary or revolutionary, it becomes 
a supporter of the status quo. After its initial opposition to 
capitalism and democracy, Western Christianity for example 
basically promoted them, Once in power, revolutionary 
movements—and their ideologies—slowly ‘‘settle down’, 
legitimize their activities, and reject social criticisms, 
whatever might be their sources. It would therefore seem 
that one has to remain cautious towards all ideologies and 
to consequently evaluate them in the light of religious and/ 
or humanistic values and of a historico-structural approach.?! 


Religion and Culture 


Since our analysis does not deal with the “faith” and 
psychological dimensions of religion, it will suffice here to 
define religion as ‘‘a set of symbolic forms and acts which 
relate man to the ultimate conditions of his existence’’.*+ 
Religion is indeed distinguished from other meaning systems 
by its emphasis on the ultimate. And i¢ is often in the pursuit 
of specifically religious goals that religion plays its social 
function. The following remark of Houtart on the Church 
could indeed be broadly applied to other religious institu- 
tions: ““The relations the Church has established with society 
result from the way it envisages the pursuit of its particular 
objectives. When it defends a given society, it is very rare 
that it is simply defending a system as such. More often 
than not, it does so because it sees that system as one which 
provides it with the possibility of communicating the message 
which it believes to be essential to man. The Church, then, 


21. Paulo Freire strongly objects to ‘‘sectarianism, fed by fanaticism’’. 
He ‘opposes rightist and leftist sectarians who ‘‘suffer from an ab- 
sense of doubt’’ (Pedagogy of the Oppressed”, Penguin Books, 1973 
(reprint), pp. 17-9; cf. also pp. 96 ff.). The philosopher and humanist 
Patrick Qorbett also issues a strong warning against the danger of 
ideologies (‘‘Ideologies’’, Hutchinson & Co, London, 1970 (reprint), 
especially, pp. 138-40 & 219-22). 

22. R.N. Bellah, ‘‘Religious Evolution’, in “‘Sociology of Religion. 
Selected Readings’, R. Robertson (ed.), Penguin Books, 1972 (re- 


printed), p. 263. | 
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will resist change all the more strongly if it has reason to 
fear being deprived of its means of action.’’23 


All religions unavoidably exercise a social function. By 
its very nature, religion offers ‘‘a systematic message capable 
of giving a unified meaning to life, by proposing to those 
for whom it is intended a coherent vision of the world, 
and of human existence, and by giving them the means to 
bring about the systematic integration of their daily be. 
haviour.”24 This message is however always situated in a 
precise historical context. It thus provides believers “reasons 
justifying their existence as it is, that is to say in a given 
social position.”25 “Since most societies consist of dominant 
and dominated groups,... the ‘meaning of life’, the “syste- 
matic integration of daily behaviour’ can be considered in 
fact only in concrete existing social relations... This was what 
Max Weber meant when he showed how religion contributes 
simultaneously ta the legitimation of the power of the privi- 
leged group and to the subservience of the under-privileged. 
The social position of the former is justified as being part 
of an order fixed and ordained by a divine will, while the 
promise of better conditions in an after-life offers the latter 
a compensation for their present position. Thus not only 
does religion offer to the different social groups the necessary 
justification for their existence socially in the position which 
they do in fact occupy, but it ‘supernaturalizes’, as it were, 
the relations between dominant and dominated, since each 
group finds in its religious beliefs and actions the justifica- 
tion of its own condition and that of the others.’’26 


There exist several classifications of the social functions 
of religion. Various scholars have for example studied the 


23. “The Church and Revolution’, Orbis Books, New York, 1971, pp. 
32x-6. For the main reasons for which the church opposed social 
change in the past, see p. 23. 

24. P. Bourdieu, quoted by Houtart, “‘Religion...”", p. 8. 

95. Bourdieu, ibid. A. Doutreloux also writes that religion aims at 
‘rendering acceptable the tensions, contradictions and conflicts: 
necessarily entailed by any social organization and by any human 
relationship with others and to the world’’ (quoted by Houtart, p. 
85 note 16). 

26. Houtart, ibid., pp. 9-10. The italics are ours. We could also say 
that religion ‘‘sacralizes’’ and ‘‘absolutizes’’ existing social relations. 
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positive and negative contributions of religion to economic 
progress, culture, politics, group building and identification, 
peace, order and stability: in society, etc. Such contributions 
were made mostly through the spreading of values...27 
Though legitimate and useful, these approaches do not con- 
cern us here. We are indeed dealing with something still 
more fundamental, namely the impact of religion on structural 
change or revolution. Has religion contributed or not to 
bring about justice and equality in the very organization of 
society? From this angle, we can speak of “‘the function of 
submission and the function of revolt (prophetism)” of re- 
ligion.28 These are the- two basic social functions of religion. 
The first function can be explained as follows: ‘Religious 
demands tend to be organized around two main types, which 
cotrespond to the two main types of social situations: either 
the demand for legitimation of the established order, proper 
to the privileged classes, or the demand for compensation, 
proper to the less favoured classes (religion of salvation).’’2? 
To explicitate, we could add rationalization to legitimation, 
and social control to compensation. Our findings are summed 


up in Table V. 


27. On this, see for example Smelser (pp. 41-2 & 108-9), Houtart (‘‘Re- 
ligion...’”’, pp. 4-5 & 77), and R. Robertson (‘‘Sociology of Religion...”’, 
op. Ccit., pp. 293-404). 3 

28. Houtart, ‘“The Church...’’, p. 23. | 

29. Bourdieu’s summary of Weber’s position, quoted by Houtart,. 
“Religion...’’, p. 16. | 
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TABLE V 


Religion & Social Change 


Prophetic or Revolutionary Function: religious protest 
against politico-economic injustices and plea for a 
new society.30 


Submissive Function of Religion: 


1. Legittmation: religion supports the status quo; 
2. Rationalization: it explains the status quo; 


3. Compensation: it offers otherworldly rewards 
for the oppressed. 


4. Social Control: it influences social behaviour by 
the promise of after-life rewards and punish- 
ments. 


On account of the nature of traditional societies and of 


the close relationship between religion and economically/ 
politically dominant groups, religion has so far played a 
rather negative role in the structural transformation of 
societies.31 Several examples could be given: the caste system, 


go, It should thowever be added that in the past, prophetism usually 


31. 


failed to attack the structures or root-causes of exploitation. The 
world needs, if we can use this term, a structural prophetism! 

On this, see Houtart: ‘‘The Church...’’, especially pp. 22-5 & 
317-48, and ‘‘Religion...’’, pp. 77-83. Bellah (in Robertson, op. cit.) 
emphasizes the submissive function of primitive and archaic reli- 
gions (pp. 272 & 274), the ambivalent function of historic religion 
(pp. 279-80—Yet, ‘‘in most of the historic civilizations for long 
periods of time religion performed the functions... (of) legitimation 
and reinforcement of the existing social order’’.), and the more posi- 


‘tive, but often indirect—namely through ‘secular institutions and move- 


ments influenced by religious values—, function of early modern reli- 
gions (pp. 283-4). In the modern context of ‘‘the collapse of mean- 
ing and the failure of moral standards’’, there are ‘‘unprecedent- 
ed opportunities for creative innovation’’ that are yet to be seized 


(pp. 289-90). 
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the “divine rights of kings’, the support of slavery, coloni- 
alism and capitalism, the opposition to socialist movements, 
etc. Today, “the exclusive ideological function of religion 
is rapidly disappearing.”’32 Though most leaders of organized 
religions tend to support the existing social order—or dis- 
order!—,33 there are also encouraging signs of meaningful 
rethinking and involvement among various religious groups.34 
Without denying the legitimate role of secular ideologies 
and trying to replace them by religious ones, it is important 
that such groups exercise their function of social criticism 
by submitting all ideologies to the test of certain religious 

and humanistic values. | 


The preceding reflections have certainly made us more 
aware of certain religious patterns of thinking that help 
maintaining the organizational systems of exploitation. Far 
from being apolitical and neutral, religions are often con- 
servative forces in society. They also often preach various 
human values without translating them into the socio-econo- 
mic and political organizations of society for they have not 
yet realized the importance of structures. Their own patterns 
of organization may even contradict the values they so persist- 
ently propose; this is why it is needed to critically examine 
religious institutions. The following questionnaire, we hope, 
will help to analyse the social functions of religion and cul- 
ture35 in society. It will thus reveal how religion and culture 
often promote imequalities and oppose social changes, thus 
becoming ideological instruments of exploitation. 


32. Houtart, ‘“‘Religion...’’, p. 77. 

33. Houtart, ‘““The Church...’’, pp. 325-8. 

34. Houtart, ‘““The Church...’”’, pp. 342-5, and “‘Religion....’, pp. 78- 
g & 82-3. 


35. Culture can be defined as ‘‘a coherent set-up of more or less forma- 
lized ways of thinking, feeling and acting which, being learnt and 
shared by many persons, serve, in a manner both objective and 
symbolic, to constitute these persons into a particular and dis- 
tinct social group.’’ (Guy Rocher, ‘‘Introduction 4 Ia_ sociologie 
générale’, vol. 1, HMH editions, Paris, 1968, p. 111). Like religion, 
culture indirectly influences society through its values and _ value- 
system. 
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_...THE RULING IDEAS 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON RELIGION AND CULTURE3° 


I. Type of Society 
1. How far is India a modern society? A disharmonic 
one? 


2. Is religion, at least in the countryside, still the main 
provider of meanings and ideologies? 


II. Social Functions 


3. Do various religions and cultures in India mainly 
support or oppose the existing socio-economic and 
political systems? How? Is the situation very 


36. Questions on capitalism and_ socialism, and their respective value- 
system, will be dealt with in the questionnaire on ideology. 
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different in rural and urban areas? Are such te- 
ligions and cultures socially neutral? 


4. Are various religions playing the functions of 
legitimation, rationalization, compensation and social 
control? How? 


5. What religious ideology supports the caste system? 


6. List various slogans or popular expressions that 
promote attitudes of passivity and fatalism. Re- 
ligious and secular ideas (beliefs) and values that 
do the same. 


7. Do you know of any religious institutions and/or 
movements that play a revolutionary role? Any 
ideas, values and attitudes that promote structural 
change? 


III. Religion, Culture and Human Values 


8. What religious and/or cultural customs and organi- 
zational patterns go against the values of social 
justice, equality, liberty, human brotherhood, 
solidarity, etc.? 


Ideology 


It might be good to begin with a brief historical survey 
of the concept of “ideology”.37 This term was first used 
in 1797 by Claude de Tracy as ‘‘the science of ideas’. This 
thinker saw the French Revolution as the triumph of capi- 
talist ideology—with its values of individual freedom, 
equality and democracy—over the feudal ideology based on 
“the divine rights of kings”. De Tracy also realised that 
this new “set of ideas” or ideology had to be propagated to 
maintain the newly established socio-economic and political 
order and he emphasized the responsibility of the State to 
do it. In the wake of the workers’ disillusionment with 
the French Revolution, Karl Marx showed how capitalist 
ideology defended and justified the existing order. He gave 
this word a very pejorative meaning; for him, ideology— 


37. On this, see for example Guy Rocher (op. cit., pp. 124-6), and 
Plamenatz (op. cit., pp. 104-5 & 210-12). 
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which includes “morality, religion, metaphysics”, law, 
political thought, “world-view”, language,  etc.,—un- 
avoidably belongs to the “false consciousness” and alienated 
thought of capitalist society. For Marx, ideology is thus an 
instrument of exploitation in the hands of the dominant 
class.38 In his book ‘““What Is To Be Done?’’, Lenin stressed 
that the workers need a class theory—which provides both 
an explanation of the social reality and an orientation for 
action—to inspire their struggles. He called this revolutionary 
theory a “scientific ideology”, thus giving the word a positive 
meaning. 


Most contemporary sociologists, as a rule, understand 
ideology as “an explicit and generally organized system of 
ideas and judgments which serves to describe, explain, inter- 
pret, or justify the situation of a group or collectivity and 
which, being largely inspired by values, proposes a precise 
orientation to the historical action of this group or collec- 
tivity” .39 In a similar vein, Houtart speaks of ideology as 
“a system of explanations bearing on the existence of the 
social group, its history and its projection into the future, 
and rationalizing a particular type of power-relationship.’’4 
The legitimation that an ideology provides to a social group 
“is never absolutely logical, but contains emotional ele- 
ments which ate capable of motivating men and giving them 
a feeling of security simply because they contain a summary 
of the past, explain the present, and foresee the future... 
Ideology is (thus) a fundamental element in the culture of 
every human, ethnic, social, or even religious group.”4! I¢ is, 
in fact, the cultural element that more explicitly and direct- 
ly orients a social group in its historical action.42 In this 
modern sense, ideology always includes, in a more or less 
explicit manner, an understanding (analysis) of society, a 
vision of the future, and a choice of strategies and tactics. 


38. For more details, see Martin Shaw (in Blackburn, pp. 33-4) and 
Houtart (‘“The Church...’’, pp. 333-4). 
39. Guy Rocher, op. cit., p. 127. The italics are ours. 


40. “‘Religion...”, p. 86 note 20, cf. pp. w@AiMUNITY HEALTH CELL 


41. Houtart, ‘“‘The Church...’’, p. 333. 226, V Main, | Block 


42. Guy Rocher, op. cit., pp. 128-9. as cl 
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Understood in this way, the concept of ideology can 
be used for both a small group (trade-union, political party, 
etc.) and a whole society or nation.43 Ideologies can either 
support or oppose existing social arrangements.44 Like reli- 
gions, ideologies always operate in a precise historical set- 
up. They also foster the interests of a particular group in 
society and promote a specific socio-economic and political or- 
ganization. ‘They can be classified as reactionary (turned 
towards the past), conservative (supporting the status quo), 
liberal (proposing minor and gradual changes) and revolu- 
tionary (aiming at radical changes in society).45 

In spite of their potential to bring about . structural 
change, ideologies risk to engender fanaticism and sectaria- 
nism. As we pointed out earlier, they also tend to adjust 
themselves to the existing politico-economic organization 
of society and to legitimize it.46 This is why one has to cti- 
tically examine all ideologies and to evaluate the exact 
role they play in each society and social group. We hope 
that the following questionnaire will be helpful in this respect. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON IDEOLOGY 


I. The Functions of Ideologies in India 


1. Is India predominantly a capitalist or socialist so- 
ciety? In practice, which ideology has inspired the 
Government since Independence? Why? Which ideo- 
logy do the mass media promote? Why? 

2. Identify the ideologies of the main political parties 
and trade-unions. What ideologies motivate other 
important social groups and classes? 

3. Is the dominant value-system in today’ s India capita- 
list or socialist?47 


II. Ideologies and Human Values 


4. What ideologies in India today go against the values 
of social justice, equality, liberty, human brother- 
hood, solidarity, etc.? 


Ao. i1bid:, pr 120. 

44. See above p. 67. 

45. Guy: Rocher, op: ‘cit;, —p:- 120. 

46. For this paragraph, see above pp. 69-470 | 

47. For the vaule—system of capitalism and socialism, see above. p. 35. 
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Conclusion 


We began this booklet with a clear ideological stand 
in favour of social justice and equality.! This commitment 
oriented our study and led us to explore the various forms 
that exploitation—i.e., the pattern of inequalities, domina- 
tion and oppression—took in the history of mankind and 
especially’ in modern capitalist societies. We thus discovered 
that exploitation often assumes a structural character: the 
very organization of society and its meaning systems have 
become a source of exploitation. Whether they fully agree or 
not with our stand on the functionalist and marxist ap- 
proaches to social reality, we hope that the readers will make 
use of the provided tools of analysis to study their local 
situations in the context of the whole country and to iden- 
tify the root-causes of poverty and injustice. For its part, this 
series on “‘India’s Search for Development and Social Jus- 
tice” will apply the explained historico-structural approach 
in the next five booklets which respectively analyse the re- 
cent history of India and the economic, social, political and 
culturo-religious systems of the country. 


“Methods of Societal Analysis”. also clearly showed 
that the broad organizational and meaning systems of society 
strongly influence all societal institutions and initiatives at the 
micro level. These systems cannot be transformed by limit- 
ed actions. This means that we should not, as several groups 
unfortunately did in the past, simply concentrate our at- 
tention and energy on isolated and localized issues; we 
should rather insert our struggles in a wider national and 
historical perspective. Then only will our efforts have releva- 
nce for the liberation of the people. Micro-level action can 
however help various groups to discover the forces at work in 
society, increase their sense of social responsibility, and thus 
prepare them for a broader commitment.? It should also be ob- 
served that a restructuring of the socio-economic and political 


1. See above pp. 4-5. 
2. Houtart, ‘‘Religion...’’, pp. 38-9. 
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organization of society does not suffice, for religion, culture 
and ideology ate not transformed mechanically. Cultural 
action on men’s patterns of thinking is therefore absolutely 
necessary. 7 


It often happens that people feel terribly helpless and 
discouraged when they realize the extent of structural ex- 
ploitation and the weight of the system to maintain itself. 
One should certainly not minimize this oppression! Yet, a 
historical perspective can help to face it with both realism 
and hope. Structures of exploitation have existed and deve- 
loped for the last 5,000 years3... Systematic efforts, on the 
other hand, to radically transform society and to build up 
socialism are not even 150 years old... These facts reveal 
the magnitude of the task and the need for realism and per- 
severance. They also fill us with hope, for the historical 
march towards socialism has started only recently... 


With its new historical awareness and productive capa- 
cities—through the growth of science and technology as well 
as the collective labour process—, mankind has indeed be- 
come capable of breaking down unjust and inhuman struc- 
tures and reconstructing the world on a new basis. For 
marxists, this brighter future or radical reorganization of the 
world on a socialist pattern, is not only a possibility, but the 
next and irreversible stage in the historical development of 
mankind. In any case, we ate challenged to answer the call 
of history and to work for a more just, fraternal and hu- 
man world. 


SP RE EE ER Ot SE TT a 


3. See above p. 65. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Do you agree with the ideological stand of this booklet? 


Describe the historico-structural approach (ch. 1). How 
does this method help uncovering various forms of ex- 
ploitation? What often prevents people from adopting 
it? What is new in modern man’s understanding of 
history and society? 

Are the poverty and sufferings of villagers mainly due 
to natural causes or man-made causes such as land distri- 
bution pattern, low wages, lack of employment, weak- 
ness of people’s organizations, castes, etc? List these 
causes by order of importance. Why do people find it 
so difficult to transform the economic, political and 
social systems? 


Define social structures, systems and society (ch. II). 
List the various societal systems and explain how func- 
tionalists and marxists respectively view their inter-rela- 
tionships. To which school of thought do you belong? 
Why? 

To what extent is India a disharmonic society (ch. III)? 
a modern society? 


Describe the emergence and basic characteristics of feu- 
dal, capitalist and socialist societies (ch. III). With the 
help of the questionnaire on Types of Society, find out 
where India stands. 


What do you think of this booklet’s presentation of the 
economic, political and social systems (ch. IV) and of 
religion, culture and ideology (ch. V)? Do you agree 
with the suggested method of analysis? With the help 
of the questionnaires found in these two chapters, 
specify the structural forms of exploitation that prevail 
in India today. 

How do you look at the future (conclusion)? 


ie 


is 
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